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LONDON SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 


The Third Annual SHAKESPEARE COM- 
MEMORATION DINNER will be held on 
Saturday, May 6, 1905, at the Criterion Restaurant, 
Piccadilly, at 8 o’clock, Sir William Collins, 
M.D., in the chair. For particulars and Dinner 
tickets apply Mrs. Gomme, Hon. Sec., 24 Dorset 
Square, N. W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. The Council invites Ap- 
plications for the Post of WARDEN of the 
Alexandra Hall of Residence for Women Students 
in succession to Miss E. A. Carpenter. Applica- 
tions and copies of 70 Testimonials to be sent by 
May to to the undersigned, from whom further 
iculars may be obtained.—T. F. ROBERTS, 


rincipal. 





ADY SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as Private 
Secretary. Shorthand, bs aenagg | (own 
machine), French, German, Indexing, Research 
Work. London, Country, or Abroad. Excellent 
Testimonials,—Apply M., c/o ACADEMY. ‘ 


EDITOR WANTED for High-Class Weekly. 

Practical Knowledge of Mechanical pastimes as 
well as literary experience desirable. Whole or 
only part time. Apply, with full particulars, to 
N, c/o ACADEMY. 








eaeSRiENCED TEACHER seeks engage- 
ment. Mornings from 11 or afternoons. 
English, French, German, Drawing. Help with 
preparation of home lessons. Good references.— 
D. K., 63 Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 





i ee COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. The Council invites Ap- 
plications for the Post of <> pm and Secretary 
of the College at a Salary of £300. Applications 
and 70 copies of Testimoniais to be sent by May ro 
to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained.—T. F. ROBERTS, Principal. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students are trained 
in this College to"‘become Teachers of Gymnastics 
in Colleges and Schools. The course of training 
extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, &c. 


T.BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on 
APRIL 25, 1905. 

Students can reside in the College within the 
Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regula- 
tions, 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. 
Scholarships and Prizes of the aggregate value of 
nearly {900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific 
and the other London University Examinations, 
for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examina- 
tions, 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped 
Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by 
letter, to Mr. - DovGtas Harmer, M.C. 
Cantab., WarpDENof th: College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook for warded on application. 











8vo, cloth, price 3s, net. 

THE FISH RIVER BUSH AND FAUNA, 
By W. G. Brack, F.R.M.S. 
Illustrated. 

YOUNG J. PENTLAND, Edinburgh & London. 


HE AGE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

_ A Sketch of the Period of European Revival. 
which claims among its representatives Goethe, 
Prudhon, Gainsborough and Mozart. By CHARLES 
Newton Scotr. New and revised edition. 
LONDON : The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50 Lead- 
enhall Street, E.C. 3s. 6d. 











Advertisements for out of print *' books. Wanted” 
and ‘' for Sale” are inserted at 3a. for each title (eight 
words); minimum, Is. 


Books Wanted 


SS. (O.) Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols , 1766, or 
either, or r vol. 1843. 
h’s Sepulchral Monuments, § vols., folio, 1786, &c. 
Gould’s Birds of Australia. 
Any of his Ornithological Works. 
Gray’s Poems, 1768. . 
Gray (J. E.) Genera of Birds, 3 vols., 1849. 
Green’s Lives of the Princesses, 6 vols., 8vo, 1850-55. 
Greenwich Hospital, coloured plates, 4to, 1826. 
Greville Memoirs, 3 vols., 1874. 
= German hepeher Stories, 2 vols., 1823-6, or either 
vol. 
Grimm’s German Popular Stories, 2 vols., 1834. 
Grimble (Aug.) Deer Stalking, 1886, 4to. 
Gronow (Captain) Reminiscences, 4 vols., 1862-63-65-66, or 
either vol, 
Grosart’s Reprints of Unique and Very Rare Books, 37 vols., 
1875-81. 
Guest ( C.), The Mabinogion, 4 vols., imperial 8vo, 1349 
Gulliver’s Travels, 2 vols., 1726, or odd. 
yo Ferme ay 3 vols., 1815, or odd. 
Habington’s Castara, 1640. ; 
Habiti delle Donne Venetiane, folio, 1610. 
1877. 
Hakluyt Society’s Publications, any. 
Hakluyt’s Divers’ Voyages, 4to, 1582. 
Ha!lam (A. H.) Poems n pv (1830). : 
Halle’s Union of Lancaster and York, folio, 1548. 
Hals (W.) History of Cornwall, Exeter, nN pv (1750). 
Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


E. BROWN.—Poems, complete edition. 
* TT. E. Brown, Letters, 2 vols—A. H. Johnson, 1 
Regent Terrace, Cambridge. 


WorRKS by Wilde, O.; Whistler; Beardsley ; 
books in large and small quantities purchased.— J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park. 


WEN PUGA’S WELSH AND ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 1832 in any condition. Swansea Guide, 

1802. Rees’ Welsh Saints Folio MSS., Liverpool, 1888. Liber 

seateante— Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, 
wansea. 





Or Fac-simile, 














THE WORTHIES OF DEVON, by Joun 
Prince, 1702, Folio. Gerard’s Herbal, enlarged by 
Johnson 1633, Folio.—A. Iredale, The Strand, Torquay. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Reena Tenens D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawin 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
lilustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


alleries, 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140. 

Containing a special article, entitled: 
“THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 
by Dr. G. C. Wittiamson, Editor of the new 
edition of Bryan’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters and 

Engravers,” &c.—Specimen copies gratis. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C, 





(VeReRs Literature and Surplus Books of | 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charin 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- | 
sellers’ Row). 





HOMAS THORP, 
“Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin’s Lane, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 


yy CSTaLe CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, esteemed Editions of various 
Authors, some scarce, all in new extra leather 
bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.— 
W. Root & Son, Bookbinders, 29-30 Eagle Street, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C. 





BOOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM,— 

** Mr.E. Baker is a very experienced bookseller.” —Bazaar 
Exchange and Mart. ll out-of-print books supplied, no 
matter what the subject. The most expert bookfinder extant. 
Please state wants) BOOKS WAN TED—{,0 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653 ; 
gto for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field 

ports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley's Queen Mab, boards, 1813; £3 
for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; {# for 
Poetry for Children, 2 vols., ; 258. for Rosamund Gray: 
a Tale, t798.—Baker’s Great Bookshops, John Bright St., 
Birmingham. 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS, 

from ort 9: tooo words; qualified proof reader ; 

testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 








Books for Sale 





ENGRAVINGS suitable for Scrap Books, from 
the English and Foreign Illustrated Newspapers. 5s. per 
cwt. well assorted.— W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


66 STUDIO ” EXTRA NOS.—Pen Drawings, 

7s. 6d. ; Etching and Engraving, 6s.; Cotman, Cox, 
De Wint, 7s. 6d. ; Reynolds to Millais, 6s. 6d. ; Jewellery and 
Fans, 3% 6d. English Water Colours, 8 parts, 20s.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 











UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 

&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 

od. per 1000 words. Orders promptly executed.— 
M. M. L.. 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 





hag eo gr ge Premier).—Scientific 
Legal MSS., Plays, Translations, Duplicates, . 

— g@. 1000.—Miss Hanpiey, Berkhamsted, 
erts, i 





Cross | 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 1to, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 
Tue EveninG PareR OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND HIS FamMILy, 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newton Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper, 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoruLar FEATURES ARE :— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal Musical, 
Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly, 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, B.C. 








ADVERTISING IN IRELAND. 


THE DAILY EXPRESS, DUBLIN 
PREMIER FINANCIAL PAPER OF IRELAND, 
“One of the few daily Papers in the United Kingdem showing a distinct iuterest in 


Literature.”—The Academy. 
Most Suitable Medium for Publishers’ Advertisements. Special Columns devoted 
to Literary Matter every Thursday. 


THE DUNDEE COURIER. 
Has double the circulation of any Morning Paper North of the Forth. 


Literary Notes on Monday. Reviews on Wednesdays. 
London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 








THE ‘*COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF SPORT. 





Under the General Editorship of Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


FISHING. 


NOW READY. IN TWO VOLUMES. 


With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over 250 Full- 
Page Illustrations with various diagrams. 


Price 26/- net. (12/6 net per Vol.) 





Published at the Offices of ‘‘ Country Lirs,” Limitep, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARCED. 


“‘ The Indispensable Handbook of Architecture for Students, Travellers, 
and General Readers.” 


Thick demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 


By Professor BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., 
Formerly Professor of Architecture in King’s College, London; and 


BANISTER F. FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., 
University Extension Lecturer on Architecture, and formerly Lecturer on Architecture, King’s 
College, London. 


Contains upwards of 800 pages, with about 2000 Illustrations of Views and 


Details of the chief Buildings of the World, reproduced from Photographs 


and from a unique Series of Drawings. 


** As complete as it well can be.” — Times. 

“No sondent of architecture should be without this standard work, which is itself a triumph of 
art.”—Daily News. 

“We can recall no other book, with anything like the same compass, that furnishes so clear 
and so large a purview of the subject.”—Daily Celegraph. 

“* A delightful book for reference and study for the antiquary or for the intelligent general 
reader.” —Antiguary. 


OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES 


A SERIES OF VOLUMES DESIGNED TO ILLUSTRATE THE MOST TYPICAL 
AND BEAUTIFUL REMAINS OF MINOR DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND. 


Crown 4to (fo in. by 7 in.), handsomely bound in art canvas, price 21s. each net. 


Each volume contains roo Photographic Plates artistically printed in Collotype, accompanied 
by Descriptive Notes and Sketches. 
1. KENT and SUSSEX. Photographed by W.GALSWORTHY DAVIE, 
aud described by E. GUY DAWBER. [Recently published. 
2. SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, and CHESHIRE.  Photo- 
graphed by JAMES PARKINSON, and described by E. A. OULD. 
[Recently published. 
3. The COTSWOLD DISTRICT, comprising Gloucestershire, Oxford- 
shire, Northants, Worcestershire. Photographed by W. GALSWORTHY DAVIE, and 
dsscribed by E. GUY DAWBER. (/ust published. 
‘* The volumes are attractive in sympathetic letterpress and printing, and wholly delightful 
illustration.” — Times. 








B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, N.P. 
Vice-Presidents—The ar Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN ; FREDERICK HARRISON, 
Esq.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq., ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. ;"Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. ; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT, G.C.S.1. 





Cc. ittee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Brid Horace T. 
Brown, Bag) PRS. PGedge E. *S A. Geikic ES -s LiD., Aust rR. 
Esq,, LL.D., Sydue , Esq., Sir A. ie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K. » F.R.S» 

: ree’ eB. unt, M.A. Litt.D., Sir C. P. 


Edmund » * rs. . W. 
libert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kk , K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. S. 
i idney J. .  Marzials, C.B. Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. 
J. H. Rigg, D.D., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., 
A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. : 
The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, io 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s, a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading.Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1626 
pp. 4to. 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s.; to Members, 25s. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 








DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST B UE 
& AFTER DINNER. & : 


In making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 














SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS & NEW REMAINDERS. 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The APRIL LIST NOW READY, contains Popular Works on Sport, 
Travel, Biography, and Fiction. 


Sent POST FREE on application to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
80-34 New Oxford Street, Londo -. 


“ THE ACADEMY” is POSTED FREE (52 issues at 3d.) 10 
every ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
13s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PREPAYMENT of 173. 64. 
will secure tt being sent Post Free to any address throughout the World 
for a uniform 1d. postage, though the postage payable varies from 14. 
minimum to 24d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any Bookseller 
or Newsvendor, or direct to the Publisher, 5-7 Southampton Siret!, 
Strand, W.C. 
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The 
English Historical Review: 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 78. APRIL 1905. Roy. 8vo, price 5s. 
1—Articles. 
NOTES ON GAIUS GRACCHUS. By W. 
WArRDE FowLer. 
BLAKE AND THE BATTLE OF SANTA 
CRUZ. By Professor Firtu, LL.D. 
THE NORTHERN QUESTION IN 1717. By 
J. F. Cuance. Part II, 
2—Notes and Documents. 
THE BURTON ABBEY SURVEYS, By J. 
Horace Rounp. 
THE ST. ALBANS COUNCIL OF 1213. By 
H. W. C. Davis. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS AND DATE OF MAR- 
SIGLIO OF PADUA’S ‘“DEFENSOR 
PACIS.” By James Suttivan. 

SIXTEENTH-CENTURY MAPS OF IRE- 
LAND. By R. Duntop, 

AND OTHERS, 
38—Reviews of Books. 4—Notices of Periodical 
Publications. 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


The Edinburgh Review. 


No. 412. APRIL 1905.  8vo, price 6s- 
I. THE HISTORY OF TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS. 


IL EARTHQUAKES AND THE NEW SEIS- 
MOLOGY. 


Ill, THREE PHASES OF PASTORAL SEN- 
TIMENT. 





IV. TIBET. 

V. LORD CHIEF JUSTICE COLERIDGE, 
VI. THE ARAB. 
VII — AND THE ROMAN. 


VIII. THE WORK OF JAMES McNEILL 
WHISTLER. 


IX. A LIBERAL FRENCH NOBLE OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


X. THE PLAYS OF MR. BERNARD SHAW, 


XI. THE UNIONIST PARTY AND THE 
SESSION. 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


A WAY OF HIS OWN. 


By A, KNOTCUTTER (R. W. Essincron)- 
3s. Gd. 
“ A disti i ” ' 
ome —_o sto’ my 
H. F. DRANE, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 


The “Country Life” Library 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 
To be Issued in Two Volumes, PRICE 
THREE GUINEAS Net the Two Volumes. 
A Sumptuous work, handsomely boundin cloth, 


containing about 300 plates 


Being a Series of Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs of the most Famous Examples of 


THE GARDENS OF 
ITALY 


BY 
CHARLES LATHAM 


Descriptive Text by E. MARCH PHILLIPS 











Dedicated by Special Permission to his 
MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY 





Messrs. CONSTABLE’S BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. ORDER IMMEDIATELY 
TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT ON THE DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


FREE OPINIONS 


BY 


MARIE CORELLI. 








On Sale Everywhere on Monday next, April 17. 
Price Six Shillings 








THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By OKAKURA-YOSHISABURO. With an Introduc- 
tion by GEORGE MEREDITH. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI AND THE FRENCH REFORMATION. By EDITH 
SICHEL, Author of ‘‘ Women and Men of the French Renaissance,” ‘‘ The Household of the Lafayettes,’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, with|r2 Illustrations, rss. net. ' 
‘* She has displayed in the pages before us the most excellent qualities of temper, industry, and perception, and 
in her treatment of an enigmatic and elusive figure she has neither ignored the complications of her material nor 
shrunk from solving its perplexities."—/Pa// Mall Gazette. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By 
C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, ras. 6d. net. 
** Not only well arranged and well written, but based upon an exhaustive study of original authorities.” 


Academy. 
THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES H.), By EVA SCOTT, Author of “ Rupert 
Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo, illustrated,’rss. net. 
‘* A most welcome contribution to historical literature upon a period in Charles’s life of which the average 
student knows comparatively little.” — Daily Graphic. 
THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. A Contribution to the History of Serpent Wor- 
shi By Brigade-Surgeon C.F, OLDHAM. Demy 8vo, with 33 Full-Page INustrations, res. 6d. net. 
“De. Oldham speaks from a well-informed mind, and utters his views with such moderation and clearness that 
they commend themselves to serious consideration." —Scotsman. 


PENTHESILEA. A Poem. By LAWRENCE BINYON, Author of “ The Death of 
Adam,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. With many 
Drawings by the Author in half-tone and line. 5s. net. } F 

‘* A more charming and pathetic animal story was never written even by that sympathetic student of wild life, 

Thompson Seton."—Daily Express. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


JORN UHL. By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. The most popular German novel of moder® 
Times. [Just published. 

The author, who woke up to find himself iamous and his small congregation of Lutheran peasants elbowed out 

of their tiny church every Sunday by literary pilgrims curious to see the Primitif who had so touched the sophisti- 

cated heart of caodemn Covanay. is the son of a village carpenter, and was born within the sound of the North Sea, 
in the remote village of Barlt, in 1863. The novel has been translated by Mr. F. S. Delmer, of Berlin University. 


JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. By Mrs. COMYNS CARR, Author of “ Cottage 
Folk,” &e. 





‘*Mrs. Comyns Carr has very cleverly worked out an original idea, contriving her picture in a perfect mosaic of 
picturesque detail. .. . The Baron strongly recommends it to those capable of enjoying a good novel when they 
get it.”-—Punch, 


TALES OF RYE TOWN. By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON, Author of “A Lady 
of the Regency,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
‘* The best book of short stories we have read for a year or two—one of the best emmeineniy -* i 
orning Post. 
A ROUGH REFORMER. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author of “The Kloof 
Bride,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘‘ Smartly written and witty, and full of character and grim satire.” —Daily Mati. 


CRITTENDEN. By JOHN FOX, Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come.” 


***Crittenden’ will be found worth reading, both as a story and as history. ,.. It is written in an easy, 
vigorous style, and the interest never flags.” —Academy. 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of 
‘*The Maids of Paradise,” “ Cardigan,” &c. ‘ _ 
‘* All who care for the fantastic or whimsical will find this book exactly fitted to wile away an hour with unusual 
entertainment.” —AMorning Post. 
Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announcement List and Prospectuses 
of all New Books. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Limited., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W, 
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MAGMILLAN & C0.'S 


LIST. 


VOL, III. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENCLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In 5 vols. Vol. III. 
From the Death of Lord Palmerston in 1865 to 1876. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Previously published. 
* Vols. I. and II, 8s. 6d. net each. 





LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS 
OF J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his Wife. In Two Vols, 
Extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


Illustrated. 





VOL. V. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
D’ARBLAY. 


(1778-1840). As Edited by her Niece, CHAR- 
LOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and Notes by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. With Photogravure Por- 
traits and other Sketches. In 6 vols. Vol. L, 
1778 to June 1781. Vol. II.. 1781-86. Vol. IIL, 
August 1786 to June 1788. Vol. IV., July 1788 to 
July 1791. Vol. V., July 1791 to April 1802. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net each. 





1905 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1905. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 
tos, 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
SHAKESPEAREAN TRACEDY. 


Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and 
Macbeth, By Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., 
Litt.D, 8vo, ros. net. 








Highways and Byways Series. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


By J. B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by NELLY 
ERICHSEN, Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





THE LOCIC OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 


By CHARLES J. WHITBY, B.A., M.D. Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 





PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., F.S.S., Fellow of the 
Royal Economic Society. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 
Crewn 8yvo, 6s. each. 


FOND ADVENTURES. Tales of the Youth 
of the World. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


THE BELL IN THE FOC, and Other 
Stories. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
THE RED CRAVAT. by A. T. SHEPPARD. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 





Oxford 
University Press. 


os 

HYPERION. 

A Facsimile of Keats’s Autograph MS. With a 

Transliteration. of the MS. of ‘‘THE FALL OF 

HYPERION : a Dream.” With Introductions and 

Notes by ERNEST de SELINCOURT. Limited 

Edition, printed on pure Linen Paper. Prices, 
£2 12s. 6d. in boards, and £3 13s. 6d. in leather. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

OF SHELLEY, 
including Materials never before printed in any 
Edition of the Poems. Edited, with Textual Notes 
and Bibliographical List of Editions, by THOMAS 
HUTCHINSON, M.A. With the Bodleian Portrait 
and two Collotype Facsimiles of Handwriting. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, uncut, paper label or gi't 
lettered, 7s. 6d. net; vellum back, cloth sides, gilt 
top, medallion on side, ros. 6d. net. 


SPECIMENS OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA. 


from Lyly to Shirley, A.D. 1580-1642. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes by W. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (/mmediately. 


CONCORDANCE TO THE ITALIAN 
PROSE WORKS & CANZONIERE OF 
DANTE. 
Prepared by Members of the Dante Society, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and Edited by E. S, 
SHELDON and A.C. WHITE. 8vo, cloth. Sub- 
scription price, £1 8s net. On publication the 


price will be raised to £1 16s. net. 
(/mmediately, 


DANTE'S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


Translated into English Prose by H. F. TOZER, 
M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS. 


Translated by BENJAMIN JOWETT. New 
Edition, with Introduction, Analysis and Index by 
H. W. C. DAVIS, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


THE DREAM OF THE ROOD. 


An Old English Poem, attributed to Cynewulf. 
Edited by ALBERT S. COOK, Ph.D. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The Constituent Assembly. Edited by L. G. 
WICKHAM LEGG, M.A. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. net. 


CAIN ADAMNAIN. 
An Old-Irish Treatise on the Law of Adamnan. 
Edited and translated by KUNO MEYER, Ph.D. 
(‘‘Anecdota Oxoniensia,"” Mediaeval and Modern 
Series. Part XII.) Crown 4to, paper covers, 5s. 





Also Published by Henry Frowde. 
CHAUCER. 


Facsimile Reproduction of the First Folio, 1532- 
Edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. Professor 
SKEAT, Litt. D. 


The edition is limited to 1000 copies, price £5 5s. net, 
bound in antique boards, or £6 6s. net, in rough calf. 


WORCESTERSHIRE PLACE-NAMES. 


By W. H. DUIGNAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 6s. net. 
a i i 


HENRY FROWDE, 


Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
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New Books. 


A Mother of Czars 
A Sketch of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, 
Wife of Paul I. and Mother of Alexander I, 
and Nicholas I. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The French Noblesse of 
the XVIIIth Century.” Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 








Five Years in a Persian 


Town 
By the Rev. NAPIER MALCOLM. With 
Illustrations by Mirza Abri’l Qasimi Yazdi, 
Photographs, and a Map. Square demy 8vo, 
Ios. 6d, net. 


From the Cape to the 


Zambesi 
By G.T. HUTCHINSON. With an Intro- 
duction by Colonel FRANK RHODES, C.B., 
D.S.O. With many Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken by Colonel Rhodes and the 
Author. Square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


The Royal Academy and 


its Members 
A History from 1768-1830. By the late J. E. 
HODGSON, R.A., and F. A. EATON, M.A., 
Secretary of the Royal Academy. With Por- 
traits. Large demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


Makers of Modern 
History 


Napoleon iil. Cavour. Bismarck. 
By the Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN. Demy 
8vo, 8s. net. 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS 


The Hill. By Horace A. 
VACHELL, Author of “ Brothers,"’ ‘* Pinch 
of Prosperity,’’ &c. With 8 full-page Illustra- 
tions by PERCY WADHAM. 

[Ready next Wednesday. 


In the Arena. By Boorn 
TARKINGTON, Author of ‘‘ Monsieur Beau- 
caire,” &c. 


A uixotic Woman. By 
ISOBEL FITZROY. 


A CHEAP EDITION, 1s. NET. 


Monsieur Beaucaire. By 
BOOTH TARKINGTON, Author of * In the 
Arena. ’ 


Recent Excavations in 


the Roman Forum, 
1898-1905. By (Mrs.) E. 
BURTON -BROWN. New and _ Cheaper 


Edition. Illustrations and Plans, Feap. 8vo, 
2s. net. * 
**No one can read this ‘ handbook ' without realising 
that here, in this work, in this newly revealed know- 
ledge, lies our best guide to the real Rome and her 
living people of the period. It is a necessary volume for 


stuients."—Bookman. 


The Sword of Islam. by 
ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C,1.E., H.M.$ 
Indian (Home) Service. With Illustrations. 
Sq. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready next weet. 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Last Saturday’s banquet showed how large is the host of 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s friends—how many the men 
who regard him as their discoverer or “‘inventor.” Per- 
haps one of the secrets of his popularity has been his 
readiness to sit down and write a letter with his own hand 
even to strangers who offered him unacceptable communi- 
cations. Many of the rejected who have since “ arrived” 
treasure his autograph as their first piece of evidence that 
editors were actually looking out for good things, and did 
actually read the manuscripts that came to them with an 
unfamiliar image and superscription. The writer of this 
note is one who does so. Long ago Mr. Greenwood 
returned to him a set of verses which his own maturer 
judgment recognises as worthless ; but he was, in his own 
handwriting, “sorry,” and that removed the sting. 


Perhaps “‘ the editor as letter-writer’’ would be a good 
subject for a “‘causerie.” Not only individuals but news- 
papers have their distinctive styles. There is the Times 
Style, for instance, belonging to no individual, but handed 
on from one editorial secretary to another—a grand style, 
Suggesting the exchange of despatches between rival 
potentates, and causing the recipient to wonder that his 
correspondent does not go one step further, and address 
bim as “Dear Cousin.” The Standard, for a long time, 
adopted the same style—but in ‘‘ oratio obliqua.”” At the 
Saint James’ Gazette office, Mr. Greenwood established a 
style which was imitated and developed by two of his 
subordinates—Mr. Sidney Low, and the late H. D. Traill. 


In the case of H. D. Traill, however, one difficulty was 
always arising. He refused to have his letters copied ; and 
none of his colleagues ever knew exactly what he had 
written to anybody. Occasionally, therefore, a contribu- 
tion which he had solicited with flattering unction got 
returned to the puzzled contributor with a printed form, 
and another four-page letter, full of compliments, had to 
be written to clear the matter up. Even these mis- 
understandings, however, were preferable to the practice 
of the editor of whom Besant somewhere relates that his 
method of signifying his rejection of a proffered manu- 
script was to scrawl across the front page the cabalistic 
letters “ u.b.d.” 


To return, however, to Mr. Greenwood : There never was 
an editor, except W. E. Henley, who gave so much pains 
as he did to the altering, cutting, and polishing of other 
people’s work. As a rule he re-wrote their prose; and 
occasionally, as one of his contributors mentioned at the 
dinner, he re-wrote their poetry. It speaks volumes for 
the respect entertained for an editor’s judgment when 
contributors of ability put up with that sort of thing. In 
the case of Mr. Greenwood, they not only put up with it, 





but regarded his correction of their ‘“‘copy”’ as a part of 
education. We have heard one of the most eminent 
journalists of the present day relate that when, in the 
days of his youth, he was writing for Mr. Greenwood, he 
used to walk about the streets for hours composing sen- 
tences with the true epigrammatic ring. For no other 
editor, he added, did he ever think it worth while to take 
that trouble. 


In answer to a question asked in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Akers Douglas declined not only to introduce a Copy- 
right Bill for the prevention of musical piracy, but also to 
secure facilities for any private Bill which might be intro- 
duced, dealing with the matter. Such a Bill, he said, 
“must take its chance with other Bills, very likely of much 
greater importance.” To some extent our comments on 
this response must be restricted by the fact that the 
ACADEMY is not a political paper; but strong observations 
of a non-political character may fairly be made. The chief 
of them is to the effect that it is deplorable that any 
decision affecting artistic property should rest with any 
one so indifferent to artistic interests as the Home 
Secretary shows himself to be. 


The present condition of the law relating to Musical 
Copyright is wagers less than iniquitous. Any one may 
pirate anything, and sell it openly in the streets—taking 
no other risk than that of the confiscation of the copies 
found in his possession, if the owner of the copyright takes 
proceedings against him. If shoplifters were allowed to 
practise their nefarious industry, provided that they 
restored any goods which they were caught carrying away, 
the mont | would be almost exact; Mr. Akers Douglas 
would doubtless be the first to hurry through an Act of 
Parliament altering such a condition of affairs. Because 
the property that is being daily stolen is only artistic 
property, he considers that other Bills are “very likely of 
much greater importance” than this one, drafted in the 
interest of common honesty. One wonders what sort of a 
mind a man can have who talks like that. 


The new Headmaster of Eton is not unknown to the 
literary world. Some lectures that he delivered at Reading 
on religious subjects have been published, as well as some 
notes on the gospel of St. Mark and a preface to an English 
grammar. But his more important works may be divided 
into two classes, those in which he deals with boys in their 
relation to the family and those on purely scholastic 
subjects. To the first belong ‘Mothers and Sons” in 
which such varied problems as school religion, the ‘ Tuck 
Shop” or the size of collars are treated in an easy, simple 
style. In “ Training of the young in the laws of sex,” the 
former Headmaster of Haileybury has made a courageous 
attempt to grapple with a knotty problem of no small 
importance. 


With regard to subjects that are purely scholastic 
mention should be made of “Principles and Practice” 
which appeared in ‘Thirteen Essays on Education.” In 
this he deals with the relations that exist between school- 
masters, the public, and educational theorists. In another 
essay on ‘“‘Compulsory Greek”’ he points out that the sub- 
stitution of history, geography and English for Greek is 
perhaps all that the advocates of culture can hope to 
obtain, should there be an alliance between the faddists, 
who want, say, Icelandic taught, and the worldlings, who 
are never tired of insisting that boys must “get on.” “ Are 
we to go on with Latin Verses ?” is ‘‘ an attempt to estimate 
the value of Latin versification by means of an analysis of 
its educational effects.” 


Glancing over publishers’ advertisements the casual 
reader may have sometimes wondered what, if any, is the 
difference between an “impression”? and an “ edition.” 
General uncertainty clearly exists on this matter, as may 
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be inferred from a recommendation made at the last general 
meeting of the Publishers’ Association. It was then agreed 
that an “‘impression”’ should signify ‘‘ a number of copies 
printed at any one time. When a book is reprinted with- 
out change it should be called a new ‘impression.’ On the 
other hand an ‘edition’ should mean an impression in 
which the matter has undergone some change, or for which 
the type has been reset.” A “‘ re-issue,’ again, is defined 
as “‘a republication at a different price, or in a different 
form, of part of an impression which has already been 
placed on the market.” Publishers are advised by the 
Association to adhere to these definitions in their cata- 
logues ; and it would certainly conduce to greater clearness 
if those who talk and write about books would follow 
suit. 


“ Arcady in Troy” is the title of a little, thin, precious- 
looking volume that a day or two since blushed shyly in 
upon us from the far side of the Atlantic. Intoxicated 
with the gentle comeliness of its exterior, and the fragrance 
of its superscription, we brought trembling fingers to the 
holding of it. Here, we said to ourselves, is some delicate, 
rare thing, some exotic from a land, where, amid the rush 
and roar of commerce, the fields of literature find no lack 
of loving hands to till them—a voice from some innermost 
corner of the brain of a people which would give its soul 
could Shakespeare’s cottage be bought and conveyed bodily 
to its midst. So we mused, and musing, vivisected its 
pages with a paper-knife. And lo! the bitterest disap- 

intment in a life of disappointment—for such, in truth, 
is the critic’s life. We hoped for some sweet, sad story of 
young loves. We looked to be able to cry with Faustus: 


‘‘ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? "’ 


And we got the veriest piece of vain-glorious bookmaking ® 
This Troy is not the Troy of Homer and of our dreams. 
It is that Troy which is situate in the state of the Union 
that appears usually in type as “N.Y.” Arcady is the 
back-garden of a residence in Second Street. The matter 
is three newspaper articles—two of them not even passably 
well written—reprinted verbatim from the Troy Times, the 
Troy Record, and the Budget, and dealing in the florescent 
verbiage of the junior reporting room with the cultivation 
of wild flowers in a city garden. 


Let it not be supposed that we are by way of sneering at 
the cultivation of wild flowers in a city garden, nor that we 
regard that as too mean a subject for a book. Nothing 
could be farther from our thoughts. The cultivation of 
wild flowers deserves every manner of encouragement— 
every manner, that is, which does not clash with the art of 
making books. And “ Arcady in Troy” does clash with it. 
It is issued under the supervision, ostensibly, of the owner 
of the garden, who signs with his initials a prefatory 
“Note.” That, excepting an excellent quotation at the 
end, from Sydney Smith, is the extent of his editing. The 
rest, as we have said, is word for word reprinting. The 
book begins, for instance, thus: “‘The June number of 
*Country Life in America,’ which is the leading periodical 
of its kind in this country, contains an article by the 
Hon. George B. Warren of this city on cultivating wild 
flowers in a city garden.” Follow certain bombastic 
tributes to the “refined taste’’ of Mr. Warren (the owner 
of the garden), and several instances of the worst sort of 
interviewing in existence—the kind in which the inter- 
viewer puts his own purely journalistic and wholly 
unnatural expressions into the mouth of the interviewed. 
Now, in a newspaper that sort of thing is bad enough, but 
in a book—a thing of binding and numbered pages—it is 
technically wrong ; and it is so technically wrong that even 
the person who is least concerned with the stage-craft of 
literature can hardly come upon it without a sense of 
irritation. Let us by all means have a book about the 
cultivation of wild flowers, a book which shall tell the 
dweller in towns (as this book does not) how to make 





friends with nature, but may heaven save us from the 
paltry vanities of one who is drunk with the joy of seeing 
himself in print. 

A correspondent writes: The dramatic critics have 
been almost unanimous in their praise of Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet for its naturalness, its absence of pose and affecta- 
tion, and indeed this is one of its most welcome and effec- 
tive qualities. It is the more to be regretted that when so 
many of the bad old conventions of Shakespearean acting 
have been cast aside, one particularly irritating should 
be retained. I mean the mispronunciation of the word 
“my.” The tragic actor of the old School, of course, 
never condescended to call it anything but “ mé,” “‘ Mé 
heart!” “‘Mé sword!” ‘‘ Mé prophetic soul, mé Uncle!” 
and the rest of it. But with a Hamlet of the new School, 
a Hamlet who holds the mirror up to nature, who has 
thrown over the old tricks and approaches the part simply 
and sincerely, surely this trick should have gone with the 
rest? ‘“Mé” for “My” is now a vulgarism. It has no 
place in the cultivated speech ef to-day and it is high time 
it disappeared from the actor’s stock-in-trade. 


We have received news of the formation of a society for 
the reproduction of the drawings of the Masters of the 
Renaissance. The circular of ‘‘ The Vasari Society,” as it 
is to be called, ascribes the neglect of the study of 
drawings in England very largely to the absence of any 
proper organisation for their reproduction in a form 
accessible to persons of moderate means. It is the object 
of the Vasari Society to remove this disability. For a sub- 
scription of {1 Is. (5 dollars, 21 marks, 26 francs) the 
Society proposes to furnish as many drawings as its funds 
—in other words, the number of its subscribers—will allow 
it to publish. In return for the first year’s subscription the 
committee calculate that they will be able to issue at least 
twenty reproductions in collotype, a means by which a very 
large number of drawings can be reproduced without the 
loss of any important quality. 


The field to be covered is described as the Renaissance, in- 
terpreted in a wide sense, and, of course, not confined to Italy. 
It is intended to make a beginning with drawings preserved 
in British collections, since there is in this country an enor- 
mous wealth of drawings, a comparatively small number of 
which have been reproduced in a form accessible to 
students. The reproductions will be executed by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and accompanied in each case 
by a brief critical note, discussing the attribution of the 
drawing and mentioning the more important literature 
relating to it. They will be suitable either for binding or 
for keeping in portfolios. The paper is to be 18 inches by 
15 inches, and the size of the originals will be adhered to 
in all cases, except in that of drawings exceeding 12 inches 
by Io inches. 


The first year’s issue is to include drawings in the British 
Museum by the following masters:—Pisanello, Jacopo 
Bellini, Piero di Cosimo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Man- 
tegna, Pontormo, Veronese, Timoteo Viti, Guardi, Lucas 
van Leyden, Hans Holbein I. and II., Ambrosius Holbein, 
and Rubens. The Chairman of the Society is Mr. Sidney 
Colvin and the Honorary Secretary, to whom requests for 
information, suggestions as to the selection of drawings, and 
subscriptions should be sent, is Mr. G. F. Hill, ro Kensing- 
ton Mansions, Earl’s Court, $.W. 


The poem “ Ricordi,” by Mr. Laurence Binyon, which 
appears in our columns to-day, coincident with a review of 
his new book “ Penthesilea,” is taken from a number of 
lyrics which are to appear in volume form on or about 


May 1. The book is to be called “‘ Dream-come-true,” and 
is to be published by Mr. Lucien Pissarro at his Eragny 
Press. Since the lamented close of the Kelmscott Press 
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and the Vale Press of Messrs. Hacon and Ricketts, Mr. 
Pissarro’s press occupies a unique position, and his little 
volumes are eagerly snapped up by collectors. 


One of the highest honours ever bestowed by the Italian 
Government upon a foreigner has just been granted to 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton by King Victor Emmanuel. 
Professor Norton, who is perhaps best known in England 
as the friend and biographer of Ruskin, has been made a 
Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy in recognition of his 
distinguished services in translating Dante’s works into the 
English language, and for his studies in Italian art and 
history. Two other Harvard graduates, the late Mr. 
William Wetmore Story and Mr. William R. Thayer, were 
some years ago made Knights of the Order of which Pro- 
fessor Norton has just become a Grand Officer. 


A notable event for Scotland was the opening of the 
new sculpture gallery at Aberdeen on Saturday, primarily 
due to the efforts of Mr. James Murray of Glenburnie Park, 
Aberdeen. Everycare has been taken to make this gallery 
worthy of the ideals of its promoters, and the collection of 
casts Hustrative of the history of sculpture cannot probably 
be equalled in England outside London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. Mr. Murray, whose enthusiasm cannot be too 
highly praised, had the advantage of the services of Mr. 
Robert F. Martin of South Kensington, and, we may add, 
the good sense to give Mr. Martin a free hand, subject to 
the occasional advice and opinion of Sir George Reid, R.S.A. 
The exhibition is, in fact, a practical argument for the 
““one man’”’ system of administration—when the one man 
is a good man. 


A propos of our recent note on the identity of the 
characters in Madame Bovary, a writer in the Globe sug- 
gests that further information on this branch of the sub- 
ject would be interesting. A letter giving very full 
particulars, written by M. Robert Duquesne, has been 
published in the Mercure de France. M. Duquesne inter- 
viewed the wife of the original of the conductor of the 
diligence in the novel: 

‘The woman guessed what we wanted, and greeted us with: 

*** Ah!’ (clasping her old withered hands). ‘ You've come to talk 
about this Flaubert. Please don't speak of him to my husband. That 
always makes him angry.’ 

‘*So we had no need to explain, and she politely gave us the infor- 
mation which we sought. 

“© Yes, he used to fetch Madame Bovary’s novels from Rouen for 
her. That was what turned the poor woman's head.’ 

‘Emma, in fact, has left very definite recollections in the country, 
where all the residents of the period devoured the novel, reading be- 
tween the lines, putting the dots on the i's and the names to the por- 
traits, and supplementing them from their independent knowledge. 

‘*An old neighbour of Madame Bovary tells me the following story, 
which occurred when she was quite young: ‘Emma, one week-day, 
without rhyme or reason, dressed up her little girl in her Sunday best 
—in sailor costume, as was the fashion of the time. She also had on 
her own best dress, and the two went out together. 

“*You are going to a party, no doubt,’ asked the neighbour, much 
impressed, ‘‘ as you are not in your week-day clothes?’ 

‘* Emma drew herself up. 

‘*€ Madame,’ she said, ‘ you should really know that I am not an 


ordinary every-day woman.’ 
‘* The same neighbour told me that Madame Bovary was extraordi- 


narily beautiful. 

‘** Quite like a wax doll,’ she put it.” 

The editor of the Mercure de France adds the informa- 
tion that the little girl of the novel, Berthe Bovary, who 
married a pharmaceutical chemist at Rouen, has just died. 


These stories are not only the evidence of a revival of 
interest in Flaubert. He has also been made the subject 
of a thesis for a degree in medicine by Dr. Felix Dumesnil, 
who writes of the novelist, not from the literary but 
from the pathological point of view. In particular he 
combats the general belief that Flaubert was an epileptic. 
This story, he says, was spread by Maxime Ducamp, out 





of malice, when the two had quarrelled. The truth 
he holds to have been that Flaubert was a full-blooded 
person who took no exercise, and who died of apoplexy 
at the age of fifty-eight, as a full-blooded person who 
took no exercise might be expected to do. He adds— 
what is interesting—that Flaubert, that enemy of the 
bourgeois, had himself many bourgeois traits: “ Like his 
father, and probably like his father’s fathers for many 
generations, he spent thirty years in one room, engaged in 
hard and most methodical work.” There certainly the 
bourgeois heredity told. 


Both the Mercure de France and the Revue des Deux 
Mondes have been reviving the love-story of Lamartine. 
One thinks of him usually as the man whocrushed the 
Red party at the Revolution of 1848, with an epigram: 
“Le tricolore a fait le tour du monde; votre drapeau rouge 
n’a fait que le tour du Champs de Mars.” But, at an 
earlier date, he was known as “‘ the lover of Elvire,’”’ and 
was once even so designated at a session of the Academy 
of Letters. Elvire was, it seems, a Madame Charles, the 
wife of a physician, whose acquaintance Lamartine made 
at Aix-les-Bains, where they were both sojourning for their 
health, in another physician’s house. His room was next 
to hers. They “ cured ’”’ together on the balcony, and 
rowed together on the lake. The finest lines in ‘Les 
méditations”’ derive their inspiration from those meetings. 


It was a love-story, however, which came to a sad end. 
Elvire was consumptive, and grew worse. She was very 
religious, and, with death in sight, the feeling grew that it 
was very wicked of her (in spite of the fact that her 
husband was a savant old enough to be her father) to let 
her heart go out to the young poet. She refused to see 
him, and in December 1817 he heard of her death. “ For 
three days and three nights,”’ we read, “‘he wandered, like 
a madman, in the woods of the neighbourhood.” Then he 
returned to Milly, and there wrote the immortal stanzas 
on the crucifix which his mistress had been clasping to her 
bosom when she died. Her real name was Julie, and when 
Lamartine married, he called his daughter after her, The 
Revue des Deux Mondes prints her letters; and, in the 
Mercure de France, M. Léon Séché relates all that is dis- 
coverable about her family history. 


The students of Paris have been amusing themselves by 
persistently hissing one of their professors at the Sorbonne. 
It is interesting to recall that the same annoyance has 
previously troubled two professors of the highest literary 
eminence. One of them was Sainte-Beuve, whose im- 
perialistic sympathies made him “ persona ingratissima” 
with Republican youth. His remarks on Virgil were 
drowned by the uproar, and he had to resign his chair. 
Nor was that all. Though bold asa critic, Sainte-Beuve 
was a timorous creature in private life ; and for weeks after 
the demonstration he never walked abroad in the streets 
of Paris without carrying a dagger hidden in his sleeve for 
his protection against an assault which he believed to be 
contemplated upon his person. 


The other hissed professor was no less a person than M. 
Brunetiére. His offence was that he had severely criticised 
the works of Zola. The students at that date preferred 
Zola’s novels to M. Brunetiére’s essays, and they therefore 
laid themselves out to make things unpleasant for the 
essayist. He held his ground, however, with the support 
of the Minister of Education and the Prefect of Police. 
Student opinion gradually veered round under the influence 
of the Dreyfus case, and it was the novelist’s turn to be 
“‘ conspewed.” 


Next week being Holy Week, the AcADEmy will be pub- 
lished on Thursday, April 20, instead of Friday, April 21. 
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LITERATURE 


MR. BINYON’S NEW POEM 
Penthesilea. A Poem by Laurence Bivxyon. 


(Constable, 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. LAURENCE BINyON is one of the most cultivated and 
the least flamboyant of our younger poets. His work is 
marked by a finish, a reticence, and a thoughtfulness that 
are rare distinctions at the present moment. It certainly 
does not contain many jewels five words long, nor can we 
imagine that at any time it will become, as Gray’s Elegy 
has become, a storehouse of stock quotations. Exacting 
criticism would, perhaps, say that Mr. Binyon lacks just 
that vital touch of fire and enthusiasm that turns out the 
glowing and immortal phrase. His aim would rather seem 
to be at a dead level of excellence, where every word has 
been carefully chosen, every line moulded and pruned 
with that capacity for taking pains that is said to be in 
itself genius. He has in the present volume chosen a 
subject that is picturesque, and 1s eminently suitable to his 
methods. The fable of the poem is given briefly at the 
beginning, and may be even more concisely stated here. 
Penthesilea, an Amazonian queen, having by misfortune 
killed her own sister, resolves to lead her troops to Troy, 
there to throw away her life in battle with the victorious 
Achilles. She is received by the sorrowful Priam, who 
begins by doubting her success, but is at length almost 
persuaded by her enthusiasm. Andromache at first 
supposes her a goddess, but on finding out that she is a 
woman, leaps to the conclusion that love of Achilles has 
brought her. Explanations are offered and taken and the 
two women become fast friends. Penthesilea finds 
Achilles eventually in the ranks of the Greeks and is killed 
by him. Such, leaving out the details, is the pe | that 
Mr, Binyon unfolds in this poem. In the making of it he 
sufiers somewhat from the certainty that only one end is 
possible for his heroine, and in this way he loses any 
charm of the unexpected that otherwise he might have 
gained. But the beauty of his workmanship consists 
mostly in the pictorial quality of the writing. This note is 
struck in the very first lines of the poem, where the city of 
Priam and Hector is thus described : 


‘* Dark in the noonday, dark as solemn pines, 
A circle of dark towers above the plain, 
Troy sat bereaved.” 


Hector is dead, and the dirges of women sound through 
the streets of Troy. Sentinels stand idly on the towers, in 
despair at the loss of their hero: altogether one is made 
to feel the hopelessness of Troy, and, while the poet is as it 
were graving in this sentiment, the Amazons arrive. 


“ Now thronging heads appeared 
Beneath the temple steps ; and they beheld 
Framed in the wide porch men and women pass, 
And over them, proceeding proud and fair, 
Like goddesses indeed, a wondrous troop 
That glorified the sunlight as they rode 
With easy hips bestriding their tall steeds, 
Whose necks shone as they turned this way and that, 
Bold riders on bold horses ; light mail-coats 
They wore upon loose tunics, over which 
Where to the throat the stormy bosom swelled 
A virgin shoulder gleamed.” 


Among them is Penthesilea, ‘‘ queenlier than the rest, with 
steadfast eyes superb.” She seeks out Priam, who at first 
is almost incredulous of her mission. 


“* What hast thou said? Abuse not these old ears, 
Thou know'st that I have suffered—who art thou ? 
A woman! Art a woman, and would lift 
Thy hand against Achilles? Never hand 
Of man prevailed against him yet, and thou 
A woman made to bear and suckle babes,’— 

*A woman,’ she broke in, ‘ but not as those 
Who spin at home and blench to see a sword. 
Penthesilea am I called, and am 





An Amazon, and Amazons I rule. 

They call me queen ; but I like them was reared 

To suffer and to dare; my body bathed 

In cold Thermodon can outrace his speed ; 

And I have slain the lion in his lair, 

Yea, and have fought with men and have prevailed.’ ” 


It is no wonder that Andromache has taken this splendid 
woman for a goddess, and she seeks her when they all 
retire for the night. The Amazon is thus pictured: 


‘* Penthesilea sat beside the bed 
Whereon her coat of mail, now laid aside, 
Shone keenly crumpled into glittering folds 
Next the smooth texture of a coverlet 
Embroidered in dim Indian town with shapes 
Of golden lions thronged by suns and stars ; 
A Tyrian rug was soft to her bare feet 
When kneeling by her side Harmothoe 
Had loosed their sandal-thongs, and bathed them both 
In warm clear water from a brazen bowl." 


She who had been Hector’s wife passionately addresses the 
supposed goddess : 


***O Goddess, help! Ah, surely thou art come 
From heaven to avenge me, for the gods in heaven 
Loved Hector well ; thou hast a woman’s sha 
But mov'st not like a woman, no, nor look’st. 

O certify my heart, my wounded heart, 
Fill me, for I am empty ; turn again 

The water of life into this stony bed 
Where my days used torun. Iam alone. 
Reveal thyself, if to none else, to me.’” 


The interview between the two women is very spirited, 
though it would be unfair to make any comparison 
between the Andromache of this poem and the Andromache 
of the Iliad, the superb and immortal picture of woman- 
hood that Homer drew with a few touches of his pencil. Per- 
haps the best passage here is that in which Penthesilea 
repels with scorn the allegation that some romantic 
passion has brought her into Troy. 


‘* Love, love! Think you I have been wont to bathe 
My body in snow-brooks to temper it 
True as a sword-blade, slept on forest leaves, 
Raced the wild colts to break them, chased the deer, 
The lion even, seen the red blood spirt 
Of men into whose murderous eyes I looked 
And did not quail, think you that such as I 
Have hung my life's joy on another’s smile, 
Pining with fancies such as in close walls 
You women fill slow days with feeding on, 
Who lie upon soft couches and dream dreams?” 


Needless to say Andromache believes her, and in new-born 
confidence Penthesilea relates the sad story which accounts 
for all she has done. Naturally enough the Greeks receive 
the intelligence that women are going to fight them with 
mockery, which Mr. Binyon renders fairly well, though not 
with inextinguishable laughter. 


‘Greek challenged Greek to hurling of the quoit, 
To wrestle and race ; not a sole trumpet rang, 
For Troy since Hector’s slaying kept her gates 
Fast-barred, nor sent her files forth to the war. 
So now the battle-weary Greeks prepared 
Their meal beside the trenches, eased at heart, 
When single scouts came running from the plain : 
‘ Arm, arm!’ they cried, ‘for Troy will fight to-day, 
The Amazons are come to succour them.’ 
Then sportful laughter leapt from mouth to mouth 
Among the gay-eyed youth, mocking to hear, 
And one to another shot a mirthful word. 
‘ The hawk is dead, the twittering swallows come 
To harry us! We will go garlanded 
To battle and will hale these women home.’” 


The battle itself fluctuates, and the Amazons appear to be 
getting the better of the Greeks, which of course was a 
literary necessity if the valour of Achilles were to be thrown 
into relief. He does appear at last, however, and at once 
changes the fortunes of the battle, which in it has many 
incidents that at least recall the Homeric style. As for 
example the death of Antandra— 


‘*Black-haired Antandra there, forced with the rout, 
Strove ever like a raging lioness 
To turn on her pursuers ; on the bank 
She stayed her horse, and some Thessalian youth, 
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Stung by her beauty, caught her by the belt 

And dragged her from the saddle; she, so spent, 
Let fall the axe from her dead-weary arms, 

But with sobbed breath caught him so desperately 
That both together in a blind embrace 

Fell plunging in the shallows, rolled among 
Marsh-marigolds; she thrust upon his face 

Under the water, laughed and strove to rise, 
When even then a javelin bit her breast 

And clove her through ; so died Antandra.” 


But fate is not to be evaded; Penthesilea and Achilles 
meet at last. And it says something for Mr. Binyon’s skill 
that the Greek hero kills the woman without exciting more 
than a moderate amount of dislike on the reader’s part. 
Nothing could have made the action fine or noble, and 
even the falling in love with the woman, at the end, 
scarcely reconciles us to it. On the other hand the battle 
of sex is cunningly intermingled with the clash of arms, 
and the poem carries the reader on to the end. There is 
something, however, not quite satisfactory in the climax, 
and it might be quite worth the consideration of Mr. 
Binyon whether it were not possible to obtain his 
catastrophe by means less open and obvious. 


A ROLLING STONE 


Tracks of a Rolling Stone. By the Hon. Henry J. Coke. 
(Smith, Elder, 10s. 6d. net.) 


IT is no small thing to the credit of a book of reminiscences 
that one should be able to read it without a sense either of 
tantalisation or of satiety. Diarists and writers of auto- 
biography seldom strike, as Mr. Coke has done here, the 
pleasant mean between too much and too little. He has 
so selected and condensed the incidents and memories of a 
remarkably busy life that very few indeed of his pages are 
uninteresting. He has come into intimate contact with a 
great number of men and women whose names count for 
something in the world’s estimation, and of that number 
there are not many of whom he is unable to give a picture 
which biographers can ill afford to neglect. Too many 
writers of memoirs hurry you past the scenery of their 
lives as the train from Spezia to Genoa hurries you past 
those glimpses, through windows in the rocky tunnel, of 
the Mediterranean. Your feeling is one of longing to get 
out and see more. 

Mr. Coke is not of this category. Many of the personal 
sketches he gives are necessarily small, but they are almost 
invariably touched in with a very nice sense of the essential 
detail. Most of them have, moreover, the charm of in- 
dividuality—that presentment of the subject in relation to 
the writer which should distinguish the eye-witness from 
the delver among historical papers. He presents to us 
Captain Marryat, in the midst of his family circle, spinning 
with an imperturbable sedateness impossible which 
grow more and more preposterous as he notes his listener’s 
credulity. He tells how he called upon Leighton in Rome, 
and found him on his knees, diffident and almost despond- 
ing, rolling and buttering, preparatory to sending it to the 
Academy, his Cimabue procession—the picture which was 
accepted, and bought by Prince Albert before the Exhibi- 
tion opened. He shows us Garibaldi, dressed in a red 
flannel shirt, among the chosen ones of society, and Bulwer- 
Lytton sauntering apart, envying the Italian hero the 
obsequious reverence paid to his miner’s costume. He 
— for us in a very few words a portrait of Sir Richard 
Burton, which convinces one of the inevitability of the most 
incredible adventures that befell him. He shows us Tenny- 
son—not only Tennyson the poet, but Tennyson the 
smoker—whose matutinal indulgence in tobacco inspired 
Sir William Harcourt’s remark on “the earliest pipe of 
half-awakened bards.” Mr. Coke was with George Cayley 
in the latter’s rooms in Parliament Street. 

“One night after dinner quite late, we were building castles 
amidst tobacco clouds, when, following a ‘ May I come in ?’ Tenny- 


on made his appearance. This was the first time I had ever met 
him. We gave him the only armchair in the room; and pulling 





out his dudeen and placing a foot on each side of the hob of the old- 
fashioned little te, he made himself comfortable before he said 
another word. e then began to talk of pipes and tobacco. And 
never, I should say, did this important topic afford so much ingenious 
conversation before. We discussed the relative merits of all the 
tobaccos in the world—of moist tobacco and dry tobacco, of old 
tobacco and new tobacco, of clay pipes and wooden pipes and 
meerschaum pi What was the t way to colour them, the 
advantages of colouring them, the beauty of the ‘ culotte,’ the cool- 
ness it gave to the smoke, &c. We listened to the venerable sage— 
he was then forty-three and we only five or six and twenty—as we 
should have listened to a Homer or an Aristotle, and he thoroughly 
enjoyed our appreciation of his jokes.” 


But one could cite and quote indefinitely. Mr. Coke’s 
experience of men and things ranges from the Emperor 
of the French, with whom he spent a week at Com- 
piégne, to Heenan and Tom Sayers, whose last fight he 
witnessed; from Prince Esterhazy, whose diamonds 
attracted attention at Queen Victoria’s coronation, to the 
conjurer who invented the “ Mysterious Lady” illusion at 
the Egyptian Hall; from a children’s ball at St. James’s 
Palace, where he received a sugar-plum from King 
William IV. and asked questions about Queen Adelaide in 
very audible stage-whispers, to the public garrotting of a 
murderer in Havana, or a lynching in Marysville, on the 
Sacramento River. 

On the day the peace was signed after the Franco- 
German War he called with Sir Anthony Rothschild on his 
brother Lionel, the head of the firm: 


“He took no notice of his brother, but received me as Napoleon 
received the emperors and kings at Erfurt—in other words, as he 
would have received his slippers from his valet, or as he did receive 
the telegrams which were handed to him at the rate of about one a 
minute. ‘ 

“The King of Kings was in difficulties with a little slip of black 
sticking-plaster. The thought of Gumpelino’s Hyacinthos, alias 
Hirsch, flashed upon me. Behold! the mighty Baron Nathan 
come to life again; but instead of Hyacinthos paring his mighti- 
ness’s Hiihneraugen, he himself, in paring his own nails, had con- 
trived to cut his finger. 

** Come to buy Spanish ?’ he asked, with eyes intent upon the 
sticking-plaster. a 

“* Oh no,’ said I, ‘ I’ve no money to gamble with.’ | 

“* Hasn’t Lord Leicester bought Spanish ? ’—never looking off 
the sticking-plaster, nor taking the smallest notice of the telegrams. 

“* Not that I know of. Are they good things ?’ 

‘** T don’t know ; some people think so.’ 

‘* Here a message was handed in, and something was whispered in 
his ear. ; 

“* Very well, put it down.’ 

““* From Paris?’ said Sir Anthony, guessing perhaps at its con- 
tents. 

“But not until the plaster was comfortably adjusted did Plutus 
read the message. He smiled and pushed it over tome. It was the 
terms of peace, and the German bill of costs. 

** € 200,000,000!’ I exclaimed. ‘That’s a heavy reckoning. 
Will France ever be able to pay it ?’ 

“*Pay it? Yes. If it had been twice as much!’ And Plutus 
returned to his sticking-plaster. That was of real importance.” 


Not the least interesting thing in the book is a side-light 
on Thackeray’s methods. At the end of 1849 Mr. Coke 
went to the West Indies in company with Lord Durham 
and one Andrew Arcedeckne, a mutual friend and member 
of the old Garrick, then but a small club in Covent Garden. 
Arcedeckne, pronounced Archdeacon, and abbreviated to 
Archy, “‘ was about five feet three inches, round as a cask, 
with a small —, round face and head, closely 
cropped hair, and large soft eyes—in a word, so like a seal, 
that he was as often called Phoca as Archy.” And 
Phoca is no other than Mr. Harry Foker, of “ Pendennis.” 


“ Would you like to hear him talk? Here is a specimen in his 
best manner. Surely it must have been taken down by a shorthand 
writer, or a phonograph : 

“‘ Mr. Harry Foker, loquitury: ‘ He inquired for Rincer and the 
cold in his nose, told Mrs. Rincer a riddle, asked Miss Rincer when 
she would be prepared to marry him, and paid his compliments to 
Miss Brett, another young lady in the bar, all in a minute of time, 
and with a liveliness and facetiousness which set all these young 
ladies in a giggle. “‘ Have a drop, Pen: it’s recommended by the 
faculty, &c. Give the young one a glass, R., and score it up to yours 
truly.” ’ 

ey fancy the great man who recorded these words was more 
afraid of Mr. Harry Phoca than of any other man in the Garrick 
Club—possibly for the reason that honest Harry was not the least 
bit afraid of him. The shy, the proud, the sensitive satirist would 
steal silently into the room, avoiding notice as though he wished 
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himself invisible. Phoca would be warming his back at the fire, 
and calling for a glass of ‘ Foker’s own.’ Seeing the giant enter, he 
‘would advance a step or two, with a couple of extended fingers, and 
exclaim, quite affably, ‘Ha! Mr. Thackry! litary cove! Glad to 
see you, sir. How’s Major Dobbings?’ and likely enough would 
turn to the waiter, and bid him, ‘ Give this gent a glass of the same, 
and score it up to yours truly!’ We have his biographer’s word for 
it that he would have winked at the Duke of Wellington, with just as 
little scruple. 

* .““ Yes, Andrew Arcedeckne was the original of Harry Foker ; and 
from the cut of his clothes to his family connection, and to the 
comicality, the simplicity, the sweetness of temper (though hardly 
doing justice to the lovableness of the little man), the famous 
caricature fits him to a T.” 

It is scarcely the part of a critic tosit in judgment on the 
manner of such books as this. The matter is everything. 
They stand or fall purely on the question of interest, and 
it is enough to say that by that test this book stands firm. 
But Mr. Coke published his first book of reminiscences some 
fifty years ago, and it is entertaining to note the develop- 
ment of his ideas. The style which irritated the early 
Victorian reviewers when he issued a little account of his 
doings in Vienna in 1848—irritated them because they 
looked for a political treatise, and got instead a delightful 
personal record—has become matured without losing any 
of its freshness and charm. Mr. Coke tells a somewhat 
blunt narrative with vigour and humour. His anecdotes 
are related with no mincing squeamishness. His moralis- 
ings and criticisms, where they occur, are direct and out- 
spoken. They are a combination of blows straight from 
the shoulder, and blows straight from the head—the 
result, one may guess, of a naval training tempered by the 
leisure of a cultured man. That is the kind of material 
that makes a good book. 


A MODERN UTOPIA 
A Modern Utopia. By H. G. Weis. (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 


Mr. WELts has the gift of making his philosophical, or 
rather sociological, speculations of absorbing interest to the 
general reader. His literary imagination, which was born 
in him, works on the positive, scientific education to which 
his mind was subjected at its most receptive period, and 
the rare combination gives to his writings a peculiar dis- 
tinction. Perhaps it is this which causes him to be better 
appreciated on the Continent, and especially in France, 
where he has had the honour of appearing in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, than by his own countrymen. The English 
public, it is to be feared, prefer Jules Verne, whose method 
of utilising scientific facts and scientific possibilities it would 
be interesting to compare at length with Mr. Wells’ method. 
But that would be teo long an inquiry ; it must be enough 
here to point out that M. Verne did not really try to go 
down into the heart of things, his aim being merely the 
immediate excitement and amusement of the reader. Mr. 
Wells’ reverence for science is beyond all comparison 
greater. In his romances, quite as much asin what he 
calls his sociological essays—“ Anticipations,” “* Mankind 
in the Making,” and this present work—the reader is made 
to feel the vital importance of science to every conceivable 
human relation. M. Verne was extraordinarily skilful in 
merging scientific fact into scientific fiction, so that the lay 
reader could not tell where the one ended and the other 
began ; but the incidents narrated do not matter to any one 
except the characters in the story. Mr. Wells would never 
have overwhelmed Captain Nemo and his submarine ship ; 
he would have shown us a world in which people travelled 
under the sea or up to the moon with as much unconcern 
as they do now by underground railway. It may be urged 
that M. Verne appealed to a wider ablic, but it is plain 
that Mr. Wells is not less anxious that what he has to say 
should reach as many people as possible, as is shown by 
the mere fact that itis presented always in six-shilling 
novel form, and not, as would have been the case a genera- 
tion ago, in a heavy and expensive quarto, which would 
have been read only by specialists. 

**A Modern Utopia” is, he says, in all probability the 





last of his sociological essays. It has grown naturally out 
of the two earlier works, in which the treatment of social 
organisation was purely objective. It has brought him 
back to his art or trade—he does not care which you call 
it—of an imaginative writer, a writer who tries to present 
an ideal which is both possible and more desirable than the 
world in which we live. It is said of some of George 
Meredith’s works—notably of ‘* Diana of the Crossways ”’— 
that the first chapter should be read last, and that it can 
only so be understanded. Mr. Wells has adopted the 
converse of this; it is his last chapter, called an appendix, 
which should in our opinion be read first, for it furnishes a 
most illuminating statement of the writer’s whole attitude 
towards metaphysical speculation. This appendix consists 
of the principal portions of a paper read to the Oxford 
Philosophical Society some eighteen months ago, which 
was afterwards published in Mind. It is amusing to reflect 
upon the consternation which this bombshell must have 
caused in those academic groves where the school of 
Litera Humaniores is still venerated. How many promis- 
ing “firsts’’ Mr. Wells was the means of reducing to the 
ruck of the third class is a matter between himself and his 
conscience ; certainly the paper is a most disturbing one to 
‘* the wretch who collates 
‘* His ‘ Republic’ and Mill; 
** Who dreams of the 7d ri fv elvac, 
*t And wakes to discourse of the Will." 

The interesting autobiographical passages in which he 
shows how he approached logic and metaphysics over what 
he calls the bracing upland of comparative anatomy, 
prepare us for his frank rejection of the objective reality 
of Cassifi cation. His conception of evolution, his convic- 
tion of the vagueness and instability of biological species, 
naturally led him to reject the fixed genera and species of 
the logicians, and by consequence all the elaborate 
syllogistic superstructure which has been raised upon such 

assification. And so he came to regard number, defini- 
tion, class, and abstract form as regrettable conditions of 
mental activity rather than as essential facts. He is 
entirely sceptical of the powers of the mind as the instru- 
ment of thought. He regards it as capable only of dealing 
with ideas by projecting them upon the same plane, a 
process which leads to an infinity of error. The molecular 
physicist whose mind is at the level of atoms, is in the 
presence of a universe which has none of the shapes ar 
forms of our common life. What we call stable and solid 
is in that world a freely moving system of interlacing 
centres of force; and what we call colour and sound is 
there no more than a varying length of vibration. 

All this brings us to Mr. Wells’ intense conception of 
the uniqueness of individuals. Nothing is fixed, everything 
is a little link in a vast chain of evolution, of >. 
modification, adaptation, perhaps degeneration. In his 
“‘Utopia”’ it is profoundly interesting to see how widely he 
has departed from the Utopia-makers of the past. Perhaps 
the most essentially modern note is struck in his concep- 
tion of it as a world-State using a universal language. 
This is, of course, the inna result of scientific progress 
and mechanical invention. e can no longer imagine a 
Utopia subject to invasion from outside, and co 
within the limits of a little city-State of ancient Greece, or 
even within the limits of a large island or continent. Plato 
would have been unable to conceive the possibility of 
mechanical invention profoundly modifying social condi- 
tions: and in an interesting passage Mr. Wells shows us 
the great Greek philosophers as the necessary complement 
and corrective of our own abundance of machinery and 
deficiency of thought. Again, Mr. Wells’ Utopia is kinetic, 
not static, as are those of his predecessors; not a perma- 
nent state, but a hopeful stage leading to a long ascent of 
stages. But it is, we feel, unnecessary to describe in detail 
the social arrangements, the manners and customs of this 
fascinating other world. Mr. Wells has chosen to present 
it through the medium of two vividly realised personalities, 
both Englishmen, of the middle class, and from this present 
twentieth century. One of them, indeed, has had an 
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unfortunate love-affair at Frognal! We prefer to send our 
readers to the book itself, which seems to us to mark an 
advance even on the high level of excellence which Mr. 
Wells had before attained. We have been particularly 
struck by the courage and breadth of mind with which 
he has grappled with some of the great outstanding 
difficulties confronting every one who essays to formulate 
an ideal State. His whole State is, of course, based upon 
the substitution, wherever possible, of mechanical for 
human labour, but naturally there remains a great deal 
which not even the most ingenious electrical contrivances 
can do, and his treatment of this labour problem, includ- 
ing, of course, the question of the distribution of labour, 
appears to us to be masterly. 

The book is illustrated with some remarkable drawings 
by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, which have to our eye a curious 
reminiscence of Cruikshank—at any rate, the artist cer- 
tainly deserves the warm tribute which Mr. Wells pays 
him in his prefatory note. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Histoire de la Langue Frangaise des Origines a 1900. Tome I. 
De lépoque Latine a la Renaissance. Par Frrpinanp 
Brunot. (Paris: Armand Colin, 15 f.) 


Ir is no wonder that M. Gaston Paris—the best represen- 
tative possessed by any country in Europe, for the last 
half-century, of that happy marriage of philology and 
literature which is so often turned into a disastrous 
divorce—should, when some years ago he had to notice 
M. Brunot’s articles in the great co-operative “‘ History ” of 
M. Petit de Julleville, have expressed an ardent desire and 
hope that these articles might form the basis of a regular 
treatise on their subject. Many persons, of all degrees of 
competence below that supreme one which M. Paris had 
attained, must have been led by these articles, and by 
M. Brunot’s equally admirable monograph on ‘‘ La Doc- 
trine de Malherbe ” (Paris, 1891), to the same desire, which 
is now happily gratified or in process of gratification. The 
study of words in themselves, like the study of things in 
themselves, is, if not exactly a black art, one which is 
rather dangerous to meddle with. There is the left-hand 
Charybdis of sciolist pottering and the right-hand Scylla 
of pseudo-scientific aridity. e first in old days had 
more victims, the second has fattened at her sister’s 
expense of late. But in M. Brunot we were pretty certain 
to find no prey of either: and our confidence is not 
deceived. 

To say too absolutely why it is not would involve laying 
down general principles, a thing not to be risked in a short 
review. But we may say that in M. Brunot we find what 
is the only safe combination in such a book, a clear view 
of the subject in general together with a liberal and 
reasonable elasticity in particulars. If he is ever too 
peremptory on these latter—for instance, on the notion 
that actual Bas-Breton is not originally Gaulish, but 
Welsh, imported by fliers from the Saxon invasion—it is 
in the fringes of his subject where he follows others, not in 
the main body of it where he speaks for himself. He 
makes, of course, and could make, no compromise on the 
cardinal doctrine that ‘‘ French is spoken Latin,” but on 
almost every page, in reference to persons and things alike, 
there are to be found tokens of a sweet reasonableness too 
commonly absent in that extremely “ harbitrary gent,” the 
modern philologist. An admirable phrase in a note of M. 


Brunot’s on p. 147, in which he says that his book “doit - 


servir autant que possible 4 donner le sentiment de la 
transformation lente et continue telle qu’ elle a lieu dans la 
réalité,”” expresses the effect which the pistolling ways of 
these gentlemen of the linguistic road make impossible. 
Many incidental good things, such as the defence of 
Ménage—a person far too commonly slighted—result from 
the maintenance of this habit; but they are, of course, 
subsidiary to the exposition of the real subject. The First 
Book, on the characteristics of the “spoken Latin ” itself— 





that is to say, not the actual lingua Romana, but the stage 
between the last age of post-classical written Latin not yet 
quite ‘‘ Low,” and the Romana—is*a model handling of a 
subject as to which every proposition has, so to say, to be 
a guess founded upon.more or less evidence, but in which 
you must always make it easy for the reader to distinguish 
the evidence from the guess, and not, as is too commonly 
done, muddle them up as much as possible so that he may 
take the whole for evidence. There is necessarily less 
groping, less hand-and-knee work, when we come to the 
actual early texts; but M. Brunot, if he walks more confi- 
dently, does not walk any the less cautiously. And both 
here and everywhere there is a welcome abstention from 
the endless and disgusting effort to prove that all other 
guides are not to be trusted, which is usual. Knowing 
M. Brunot’s work before, we had not much fear of stumbling 
on the too common demonstration or insinuation that all 
persons who have previously dealt with the subject are 
asses, and thatif there is an asinus, pulcher et fortissimus in 
asinity before all others, it is Mr. So-and-so. But we can 
assure all readers that they need not be under any such 
fear at all. 

Where all is good it is perhaps rather idle to single out 
parts for commendation; but a review which is merely 
general praise is not a very good compliment to the author, 
and perhaps not the most convincing proof of the re- 
viewer's competence. The chapter on the first texts of 
French (especially, of course, the venerable and familiar 
Strasbourg Oaths) could hardly be better done ; and both 
in it and in its neighbours M. Brunot not merely inculcates 
in principle but illustrates in practice that extreme and, we 
may almost say, treacherous fluidity of linguistic change 
which mere linguists are so apt to forget in constructing 
their grammars and lexicons. The same principle of 
cautious equity presides later over his handling of the 
dialects; and, at the close of the volume, over his account 
of the way in which the fifteenth century, wishing to 
classicise, really helped to barbarise the admirable language 
of the Middle Ages proper. But the best part of the 
whole volume, to our thinking, lies in the eighth and ninth 
chapters of the Second Book, which treat respectively of 
the linguistic value of this very language which we haye 
just called admirable, and of the position and influence of 
French abroad. To theextraordinary richness of the voca- 
bulary, beside which modern French, except for terms of 
science or terms of slang, is even since the Romantic move- 
ment rather poor, and before it was poor to beggarliness ; 
to the significance of the separate pronunciation of forms 
now merged in speech even if distinguished in spelling ; 
to the flexibility and liberty of the syntax ; to all the other 
luxuriant amenities which were sacrificed to bring about 
the monotonous clearness and neatness of the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—to these M. 
Brunot does justice after a fashion which is a joy to see. 
But it is not less of a joy to see, in reading the following 
chapter, that his enthusiasm for his subject has by no 
means induced that pee which so often comes in its 
train. It is difficult to exaggerate the influence and 
importance of French language and French literature in 
the Middle Ages as regards other literatures and other lan- 
guages. Yet they have been exaggerated : and that by no 
ignorant or incompetent persons. It is all the more satis- 
factory to find a man of the competence of M. Brunot 
taking quite a different line. His account, for instance, of 
early Middle English, if corrigible in a very few minor 
points and perhaps amplifiable in a very few more, is on 
the whole absolutely sound and fair. And when we come 
to the phrase, “sa riche, on pourrait presque dire son 
incomparable, synonymie,” we recognise yet another of 
those equitable perspicacities which distinguish M. Brunot 
so often and so honourably. For there have been critics of 
language, native as well as foreign, who have actually 
lamented the riches of English in this way, and have 
scornfully asked or regretfully panted for a hide-bound 
lexicon in which every word shall mean one, and only one, 
and only one narrowly defined thing ; and no thing is to be 
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so impudent as to demand, no writer so licentious as to 
supply, a plurality of word-wives for each thing-husband, 
= possessed of slightly different qualities and attrac- 
ions. 

_ M. Brunot’s next volume will be expected with particular 
interest. The history of the further changes, through 
the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, which resulted in 
* classical’ French, is a subject which requires, in even a 
higher degree than the subject of the present volume, the 
qualities of knowledge, patience, and freedom from prejudice. 
And these, as we have seen, are exactly the qualities which 
he can bring to bear on it. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 


TWO PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Physiological Psychology. By W. McDovuaa.t, M.A., M.B. 
(The Temple Primers, Dent, 1s, net.) 

The Logic of Human Character, By Cuarites J, Wurrsy, 
B.A., M.D, (Macmillan, 3s, 6d, net.) 


THESE two books, which well illustrate the vast range of 
psychology, since neither even impinges upon the subject- 
matter of the other, may be welcomed both for their own 
sakes, and because it is a pleasing sign of the times to find 
the science of mind passing into the hands of those whose 
education and training have led them to study those physi- 
cal facts in which mind unquestionably, if inexplicably, 
inheres. 

Mr. McDougall’s tiny little volume, to which he has 
given the title of Wundt’s masterpiece, is sufficient 
justification for his recent appointment to the Wilde 
Readership in Mental Philosophy at Oxford. It pre- 
sents a clear account—somewhat marred, perhaps, by the 
author’s methods in punctuation—of the elements of 
scientific psychology, and is thoroughly up to date, as is 
evidenced by the account of the recently discovered dis- 
tinction between the functions of the rods and cones of the 
retina. Small and unambitious though it be, this book is 
worth more than the little space it would fill in the library 
of the student of mind. We sup that it is well not to 
burden the reader of a primer with authors’ names, but, 
on the other hand, we have repeatedly observed the educa- 
tional value of attaching a personal interest to doctrines 
and researches. Mr. McDougall, however, has completely 
suppressed all references with the solitary exception, if we 
remember aright, of one to a paper of his own. But neither 
to this, nor to certain of his own speculations in the text 
does he attach any indication of their authorship. Such 
modesty is, we think, to be deprecated. Clearly to tell 
the reader that, on such and such points, the author is 
speaking for himself, unquestionably endows with saliency 
the individual and original portions of a book. We would 
merely maintain that whilst the personality of no author, 
be he a Plato, is of the slightest absolute importance, or 
has the remotest bearing on the truths which he enun- 
ciates—be they truths: yet in practice it is found that 
the love of personalities, which reveals itself in gossip, may 
be turned to excellent account in education. 

From Mr. McDougall’s solid and unadorned pages — 
* stodgy,”’ we had nearly called them—we turned to Dr. 
Whitby’s volume with the well-sounding but quite 
meaningless title. The table of contents further assured 
us that we were to be entertained. We quote the titles of 
two chapters: the others are like unto them. “ Fifth or 
Transcendent Category. Individual Character. The Logic 
of Freedom. Sixth or Absolute Category. Universal 
Character. The Logic of Creation.” 

But the reader must not be deterred. In point of fact 
this book of Dr. Whiiby’s is very much out of the common. 
Its style is marked by a dignity and resource, rising at 
times to the heights, which must impart a singular distinc- 
tion to the author’s papers on hydrotherapeutics in the 
medical journals where these appear. Locke had a style 


unmatched for its fitness, Sir Thomas Browne did not know 
Latin for nothing, and Huxley, who could speak his mind, 









had a medical degree likewise : but we did not suspect that 
a living English physician could write as Dr. Whitby does ; 
whoso thinks us unkind should spend sixpence on one of 
the leading medical journals. But this is a matter apart. 
Though Dr. Whitby’s title and table of contents create the 
presumption that he has more manner than matter, he is 
indeed a deep and discerning student of character. We 
venture to say that he displays more real insight into 
human character in any one of his chapters than your 
boasted novelist in all his output. In truth, it is sorry 
trash that passes for psychology in current fiction: bearing 
much the same relation to the real thing that the ability to 
identify the moon bears to the knowledge of a Newton. 
But Dr. Whitby, when he writes of distinction, detachment, 
tenacity, wisdom, consistency, passion and their congeners, 
really illumines the matter. We have read this volume 
through twice, partly for the mere esthetic pleasure 
afforded by the author’s English, partly for its intellectual 
interest, and partly because of the pleasant taste it leaves 
in the mouth. We would suggest that the man who writes 
this book must surely find the compilation of papers on the 
use of mineral waters in lithemia, let us say, rather a bore: 
but one never knows. 

We notice that Dr. Whitby uses the term “ ethology,” and 
we wonder whether he is interested in the new Ethological 
Society, to which such distinguished men as Mr. George 
Meredith have lately lent their names. Hitherto we have 
remained unconvinced that this society is meeting the want 
which undoubtedly exists. There is still room, despite the 
existence of the Sociological Society, the folklorists and the 
psychologists, for true amateurs and lovers, like Dr. 
Whitby, to form a society which shall devote itself to the 
study of human character and conduct as known to-day. 
This society would probably not interest Mr. McDougall, 
who is, so to speak, engaged in the basement; nor the 
academic philosophers, who are ever trying to soar ina 
vacuum : but it would attract the many thoughtful folk 
who are interested in the purely subjective analysis of 
human conduct, which is the subject-matter of ethology 
proper. In this high and occult region of inquiry, Dr. 
Whitby’s book would prove as sincere and competent a 
guide as any we know. Is not this good, for instance? 

‘* Humility is by no means incompatible with self-respect, or eveu 
with pride: the vulgar conception of humility as a spirit of craven 
and abject self-depreciation betrays an entire misunderstanding of its 
true inwardness, And,.in fact, to vulgarity as such, the nature of 
rational humility is in the last degree unintelligible; for whereas 
vulgarity is presumptuous, arrogant, self-deluded, fain to assume 
positions for which it possesses no real qualification, liable to the 
rebuffs which inevitably ensue—humility, on the contrary, is the sign- 
manual of true nobility of soul; and since it claims only what 
rightly pertains to it, and never disdains to justify its claim, can hardly 
be taken at a disadvantage. Humility is to character precisely what 
reticence is to art—the condition of all distinguished and adequate 
expression." 


We have italicised what appears to us to be one of the 
many instances of the inner vision which adorns this modest 
book. 


BY THE RIVER'S BRIM 


By H. T. Suerincuam. (Macmillan, 6s. 


An Angler's Hours. 
net.) 


A VOLUME composed of articles that have already a 

in magazines is not always what a book should be. Some- 
times, if it be not a mere “‘ miscellany,” it begins afresh 
with every chapter. Then it is limp and tedious. When 
the theme is Angling the risk is great. In that sport there 
seems to be some quality prompting a man to write an 
exordium each time he takes pen in hand. Perhaps it is a 
feeling that those who do not fish are not to be expected, 
unless something is done to rouse them, to approach the 
subject in proper mood; perhaps a consciousness that it 
requires some genius to convey a vivid sense of the joys to 
be found on stream or lake. However this may be, Mr. 
Sheringham has to be complimented. He begins his work 
once only. He begins it well, too. “‘At the Dawn of 
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Day,” in which an angler, seemingly one of the elders, is 
breakfasting in a weird old country-house two or three 
hours after midnight, is very attractive. One is glad that 
his basket is full when examined by the household at the 
usual morning meal. True, they are “ coarse fish”’ only 
he has to show; but we have been much entertained b 
witnessing his capture of them. Mr. Sheringham, indeed, 
being a sportsman of catholic sensibilities, imparts a fresh 
interest to the less-esteemed fish. He is as happy when 
catching dace or roach or jack as when seeking trout on 
Exmoor or in the unnamed Midland brook. A three- 
pound chub caught in the Thames makes excellent play in 
a merry tale ; and Old Billy, on the pike-pool, becomes an 
agreeable memory. Of course, the book is not flawless. 
Mr. Sheringham is not at his best when he is most 
ambitious. He makes a text of the lines, 


“ Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade ; "”’ 


figures the shade as a grayling, finds the hope ‘in some 
danger of being left in its cradle permanently,” and is 
otherwise tortuous and tiresome instead of achieving a 
success of ingenious fancy. Three things in one chapter 
are “ gargantuan”; a fishing comrade, “indomitable” in 
almost every paragraph of another paper, made a bag 
which was almost “‘ phenomenal”’; and the perversity of 
human nature insists on “trying conclusions” with fate. 
Mr. Sheringham, who has gvod taste and an observant 
mind, will admit that these are lapses. 








RICORDI 


OF a tower, of a tower, white 

In the warm Italian night, 

Of a tower that shines and springs 
I dream, and of our delight. 


Of doves, of a hundred wings 
Sweeping in sound that sings 
Past our faces, and wide 
Returning in tremulous rings: 


Of a window on Arno side, 
Sun-warm when the rain has dried 
On the roofs, and from far below 
The clear street-cries are cried : 


Of a certain court we know, 

And love’s and sorrow’s throe 

In marbles of mighty limb, 

And the beat of our hearts aglow : 


Of water whispering dim 
To a porphyry basin’s rim ; 
Of flowers on a windy wall 
Richly tossing, I dream. 


And of white towns nestling small 
Upon Apennine, with a tall 
Tower in the sunset air 

Sounding soft vesper-call : 


And of golden morning bare 

On Lucca roofs, and fair 

Blue hills, and scent that shook 
From blossoming chestnuts, where 


Red ramparts overlook 

Hot meadow and leafy nook, 
Where girls with laughing cries 
Beat clothes in a glittering brook: 


And of magic-builded skies 
Upon still lagoons; and wise 
Padua’s pillared street 

In the charm of a day that dies: 








Of olive-shade in the heat, 
And a lone, cool, rocky seat 
On an island beach, and bright 
Fresh ripples about our feet : 


Of mountains in vast moon-light, 
Of rivers’ rushing flight, 

Of gardens of green retreat 

I dream, and of our delight. 


LAURENCE BINYON, 








THE ENTENTE CORDIALE 


Tue following verses with their accompanying “ transla- 
tion” by the same hand appeared last week in a well- 
known evening paper, and would seem to prove, even 
more conclusively than recent political events, the warmth 
of the relations existing between ourselves and our neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Channel. 

Tears of life 

Sheds the sky, 


Free from strife 
Flowers die. 


Les cieux pleurent 
Tendres larmes, 
Les fleurs meurent 
Toujours calmes, 


Sorrow sends 
Tears we weep, 
Grief attends 
Our last sleep. 


Larmes aux yeux 
Sont améres, 

Les adieux 
Derniéres (sic). 

The voice is ostensibly the voice of a Gallic Jacob, while 
the hand which penned these lines is unmistakably that of 
a British Esau. 

Wisely judging that in moments of such friendly 
enthusiasm it is best to let the heart speak unrestrainedly, 
the writer disregards the irksome shackles of traditional 
French versification and pronunciation, ignores grammatical 
trammels, boldly alters genders to suit the exigencies of 
the rhyme, and in fact triumphantly demonstrates to the 
world at large that Britons, even when masquerading in 
French garb, ‘‘ never, never will be slaves.” The admiring 
reader’s only cause for complaint will possibly be that the 
poem, like Mr. Weller’s valentine, is too short.. I therefore 
venture to subjoin an additional verse or two, adhering as 
closely as possible to the methods of the original. The 
*‘ translation,” undertaken in the same spirit, may be sup- 
posed to be the work of a French author bitten with the 
like enthusiasm, and following in his own way the notable 
example set him by the Saxon. 

Oui, l’amour 


La plus tendre 
En un heure 


Dolour’s plough 
True love's path 
Has made rough— 


Devra fondre. Weep at that. 
Toute le charme Grieves real 
Doit finir— Here I vomit 
C’est la palme Yet notall.., 
Du martyre. Some I omit. 


Observe that the supposititious Frenchman adheres 
rigidly to the national pronunciation of the “th” and 
makes a dissyllable of the word “real.” ‘ To vomit,” it 
will be noted, is far the most forcible dictionary equivalent 
for the verb *‘s’épancher.”’ 

All thinkers must perceive that this new development 
opens out wide vistas to the inhabitants of both countries. 
Remembering the old adage that they were created to be 
friends “parce qu’ils se tiennent par La Manche,” the 
result of such closer hobnobbing as these recent indications 
seem to forecast will be varied and delightful. Some 
tender-hearted English ‘gun’ may yet tearfully beseech 
his friends to spare a female hare in the words of the 
“ Propriétaire,” who thus set forth the sporting prospects. 
of his estate : 

‘*T have three hares,”’ said he, “ and two of them are at 
your service—Vous pouvez tuer Albert, vous pouvez tuer 
Victor, mais ne touchez pas a Mathilde, parce qu’elle est 
mére!” 
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Tom and Harry will perhaps embrace each other on both 
cheeks at railway stations, while Jacques and Pierre assume 
the kilt, each of the last-named being careful, like a 
certain cautious compatriot of theirs, to draw the stocking 
over the knee “a cause de ses calecons.” ‘‘ Rosbif” and 
‘“‘plum-pouding”’ will no doubt figure more frequently 
than before on French tables, while frogs’-legs and snails 
will lend an agreeable variety to our ordinary. 

Some years ago Mr. J. M. Lely, in the pages of “‘ The 
Author,” recommended his country-folk to ‘“‘english” 
various familiar dishes, and proposed, to begin with, that 
“‘Hors d’ceuvres”’ should be translated into ‘‘ Uncooked 
Morsels.” Indeed, we have for long been accustomed to 
draw out our daily ménu in a somewhat curious travesty 
of the French language ; as a result of the Entente Cordiale, 
let us imagine that the reverse state of things obtains, and 
set forth the future bill of fare of a French dinner. All 
Frenchmen with the literary instinct admire the Saxon 
element of our language more than such words as have a 
Latin origin, and therefore it seems to me that Mr. Lely’s 
“Uncooked Morsels”” might more profitably be rendered 
“Raw Bits.” The word “ Soufflé” is a stumbling-block. 
and is best represented by a kind of paraphrase, ** infla- 
tion” being too bombastic, and “ swelling”’ unpleasantly 
suggestive. 


MENv. 
(Old style: obsolete.) 


Hors d' ceuvres 
Pot au Feu 
Purée de petits pois 


Bouchées aux Huitres 
Chaud-froid de Saumon 


Vol-au-vent de Volaille 
Petits Filets mignons a la 
Maitre d’ Hétel 


Noix de Veau a ia Jardiniére 

Pommes de terre sautées 

Asperges en branches : Sauce 
Mousseline 


Timbales de Fruits 
Créme renversée 


Bi_t or Fare. 
(New style.) 


Raw Bits. 


Pot on the Fire 
Mash of little Peas 


Mouthfuls of Oysters 
Hot-cold of Salmon 


Fowl Fly-to-Wind 
* Ducksy "’ little Fillets to the 
Butler 


Nut of Veal in the way of the 
Gardener's wife. 

Jumped Potatoes 

Asparagus in branches: Muslin 
Sauce 


Mugs of Fruit 
Turned-up Cream. 





Petits Souffiés de Foie gras Little Blow-outs of fat liver. 


Such a meal as this, to be thoroughly appreciated, 
= no doubt have to be prepared by a Chief or a Blue 
Cord, 

BuLL-FRoa. 








THE SENSE OF HUMOUR 


EvERY man of woman born believes that, whatever other 
quality he may lack or possess, he is endowed with an 
unfailing judgment as to what is the proper object of 
laughter, what is really funny; but he is convinced that 
this unerring sense of humour is granted to very few indeed 
beside himself, Personally, I have frequently been told 
that I have no sense of humour, because I have always 
held (and been so injudicious as openly to express) the 
belief that every humorous tale should be susceptible of 
analysis, that it should be credible as a possible occurrence, 
and that it should not conflict with dramatic propriety. 
When quite a boy I was taken to task rather severely (I 
remember it still) by a reverend (and honourable) jester 
who related to me how a cobbler put over his door the 
motto ‘‘ Mens sibi conscia recti,”” and how a rival artisan, not 
to be outdone, adorned his lintel with the legend ‘‘Men’s and 
women’ssibi conscia recti.” Iwas injudicious enough to urge 
that the rival, who apparently thought the Latin words 
indicated some form of apparel (the joke herein lying). 
would not have advertised wares which he knew he had 
not for sale. 





The reverend anecdotist told me that to look ! 


into a funny tale in that way displayed a lamentable want 
of the sense of humour, and that jokes ‘‘ never went on all 
fours.”” I felt much humiliated at the time, but I have 
found myself since wholly unable to accept the reverend 
gentleman’s point of view, and, having declared my dissent 
from it, have often incurred a similar censure spoken or 
implied. 

Difference of opinion as to what is really funny is, as has 
been remarked by George Eliot, a great dissolvent of friend- 
ships, greater than those differences of view which separate 
Platonists from Aristotelians, Free Traders from Protec- 
tionists, even Protestants from Roman Catholics. I have 
been so formed by nature and perhaps by education that 
I am unable to welcome with laughter an example of the 
undeniable fact that in our tongue, as in others, a word has 
often more than one meaning. But we must not assume 
that those who seem tickled by that which appears to us 
to be almost sad, or certainly not laughable, are always 
feigning an amusement which they do not feel, lest they 
should seem dull or unappreciative. I am convinced that 
there are people who are convulsed at the reminder that 
box has several significations, and who think that a man is 
dull if he fails to accept a chance of saying: “I like it but 
it does not like me,” or ‘‘ Last not least.”” Then there are 
those who enjoy the Madison-Mortonian genmre. Such an 
one, when his ace is trumped, will say, ‘“‘ May I be permitted 
by the favour of the chair briefly to ejaculate a mono- 
syllable unmentionable to ears polite ?”’ Those who feel, 
with Aristophanes, that such attempts at humour make 
one suddenly feel years older, are thought to lack a sense 
of humour. I am convinced that the spectacle of a man 
pursuing his hat which has been blown off his head touches 
in many a source of laughter which would not flow for 
the most ingenious quip in Aristophanes, Sheridan or Gilbert. 
Woe to the dullards who see in it only an embarrassing 
misadventure! Then, the raconteurs who tell long stories 
(in dialect) of the type of “How Tim Murphy done the 
gauger ’’—to many these are more tiresome than bimetal- 
lists, but to some they are merum sal. The good talker 
resents them most. ‘Of all the plagues” (I quote De 
Quincey from memory) “whom God in his inscrutable 
wisdom has allowed to exist and even to propagate their 
species, the worst is the professed story-teller.” How he 
must have suffered when the conversation, in the phrase of 
another great table-talker, “‘fell into its anecdotage.” 

Even in the mind of one individual the sense of humour 
seems to undergo strange changes. It is amazing that the 
creator of Sam Weller, Mrs. Gamp, Codlin and Dick 
Swiveller (who, however, begins to show signs of a tendency 
towards the Madison-Morton type) should have thought 
it funny to call Veneering’s butler the Analytical Chemist ; 
and to make Rogue Riderhood, having designated one 

rson as Tother Governor, call another Tothurest Governor. 
Yet Dickens had not lost his humour when he wrote “ Our 
Mutual Friend.” Silas Wegg is a perfect type of the 
characteristic humour of Dickens when he speaks of his 
friend Venus as “ floating his powerful intellect in tea,” 
and declares that his trestles, which he is about to sell, 
were pronounced “‘ by a Irish gen’leman as was a judge of 
trestles to be beyond price.”” The appeal to the Irish 
gentleman is delightfully characteristic of the cunning of 
Wegg. Irishmen often are (or are supposed to be) good 
judges of horses, dogs, &c. Besides, it would be very diffi- 
cult to verify the appeal, as the referee would presumably 
be in Ireland. It is a pity that Aristotle did not analyse 
the proper object and occasion of laughter in connection 
with his doctrine of the Mean. He would have begun with 
the unquenchable laughter of the Olympian gods at the 
limping Hephestos, and would have brought it into 
relation with the last sally of the Agora or theatre; and 
Theophrastus would have told us what the funny man 
was “such as” todo and say. But alas! he has not 
analysed the when, the where, the how, and the what of 
laughter, and we do not even know what he thought of 

uns. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THOMAS FULLER 


Few men have been gifted with such a fund of wit and an 
abundance of humour as Dr. Thomas Fuller, who was able 
to be a man of learning without a taint of pedantry, a man 
of the world, a man of shrewd common sense whose wisdom 
and common sense did not cause him to waver for a moment 
in his devout allegiance to religion and his Church; he 
was learned as Lipsius, witty as Sheridan, sane as the self- 
made merchant, and wrote prose buoyant as his own 
xe seer pr and varied as his gifts, for like George Herbert 

e lived and wrote and relished writing. He sat down to 
write a compendious account of the Church in Britain with 
all the enthusiasm of a modern novelist who knows that he 
has in his mind a plot so good that his novel will tell itself; 
and never through the innumerable pages of the mighty 
folio does his gusto abate for an instant; but his history 
runs on sparkling and bright with here a quaint aside and 
there a witty observation or a turn of phrase, over which 
one knows the old fellow, as Hazlitt lovingly calls him, was 
obliged to lay down his quill, rub his hands and chuckle: 
one sees the twinkle in his eye as he wrote: 


“and a palm-tree served Deborah for her Westminster Hall wherein 
she judged Israel,"’ 


or: 

** Needs then must religion be in a doleful condition in Britain; for he 
who expects a flourishing Church in a fading commonwealth, let him 
try whether one side of his face can smile when the other is pinched.” 


Or, after having recounted the sad experiences of one 
Bishop Wilfrid at the conclusion of the seventh century, he 
—. after the customary dedication, his history of the 
following century with the sentence : 


** Painfull Wilfride was no sooner out of one trouble than he was 
engaged in another.”’ 


He is always on good terms with his “good reader” ; not 
at all the terms upon which a modern writer is almost 
bound to be. The public was not Fuller's patron; those 
were the days before Pope introduced the independence of 
the writer—or to speak more accurately—shifted his 
dependence from the patron to the public: a reform, like 
many other reforms, of questionable value. For the public 
taste is notoriously fickle and vulgar, akin rather to a 
whim than a judgment, and the individual of wealth or 
position, though he may have a taste that is precarious, is 
yet more easily trained or stimulated because he has at 
any rate the advantage of being one. Fuller had no cause 
to be bitter about the public: if they were foolish enough 
not to read and relish his good things, the loss was incon- 
testably theirs; and mattered but little to him. And so 
he wrote rio my along, saying what he had tv say in his 
own peculiarly attractive manner, confessing his own 
limitations, being at no pains to appear wiser than he was 
or to please any one but himself. Nothing illustrates this 
sublime attitude of benignity more delightfully than his 
preface to the second volume of his “Introduction to 
Wisiom”’: he begins by a formal preface to the reader in 
which he offers proof that the collection of wise sayings 
contained in the volume is quite invaluable, and then 
“Good Reader,” he writes, and he is not starting another 
preface, rather is it the vocative of affection: 


“Good Reader. I suspect I may have written some things twice ; 
if not the same in words yet in sense, which I desire you to pass by 
favourably, forasmuch as you may well think, it was as difficult and 
dull a thing for me in so great a number of independent sentences to 
find out the repetitions. . . . Besides the pains such a search would 
cost me more time than I can afford it; for my glass of life running 
now low, I must not suffer one sand to fall in waste nor suffer one 
minute in picking of straws. And moreover my aged eyes being grown 
weak and dim I fear they will become quite dark by much perusing 
and poring; or at least so far as tou render me unable to perfect several 
papers now lying by me, which I would willingly make a present of to 
you. 

‘*« But to conclude this; since in matters of advice, Precept must be 





upon Precept, and Line upon Line, I apologise in the words of St. Paul, 
‘To write the same things to you to me indeed is not grievous, but for 
you it is safe,’” 


And there are 3152 of these maxims each one worthy of 
a Rochefoucauld or Solomon, together with an appendix on 
Sincerity and Deceit. The marvel is how the man who 
wrote tremendous volumes of history in the spare time left 
him from the discharge of his parochial duties found 
opportunities for gaining his extraordinary wisdom and in- 
sight into the world at large. Certainly Fuller’s ears for 
all his learning were not 


“nailed to his books ; and deadened with the sound of the Greek and 
Latin tongues and the din and smithery of school-learning ; "’ 


no man kept himself more fresh and vital: no man was 
less narrow-minded ; nor had many a keener eye to the 
truth of things. Though a staunch Protestant, he writes of 
Queen Mary without bitterness or fury but with deliberate 
judgment—giving a verdict which is not wholly due to his 
faith in royalty, though doubtless coloured by it. 

“‘ Indeed she knew not the art of being popular and never cared to 
learn it. . . . She hated to equivocate in her own Religion and always 
was what she was without dissembling her judgment or Practice for 
fear or flattery. Little beloved of her subjects . . . she had beena 
= Princesse had as little cruelty been done under her as was done 

y her, 

Fuller’s style is vivid, and, as might be expected from a 
scholar of his calibre, elaborate and involved; but his 
prose is never heavy; it is always leavened by picturesque 
expressions and epithets of genius: here as everywhere his 
humour is his salvation. But his style is absolutely suited 
to his subject-matter; where there is need for simple 
narration, the embellishments and tricks vanish and he 
shows a mastery over effect that is memorable. What 
could be more simple or more telling than this passage, 
that ends his church history, in which he narrates the 
burial of King Charles ? 

“ All things thus in readiness, the corpse was brought to the vault, 
being born by the soldiers of the garrison. Over it a black velvet 
hersecloth, the four labels whereof the four Lords did support. The 
Bishop of London stood weeping by, to tender that his service which 
might not be accepted. Then was It deposited in silence and sorrow 
in the vacant place in the vault (the herse-cloth being cast in after it) 
about three of the clock in the afternoon; and the Lords that night 
(though late) returned to London.” 

H. ve S. 








FICTION 


Fond Adventures. By Maurice Hewett. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Mr. Hewtett has gained a considerable reputation and 
much popularity by his writing, both of which he has un- 
doubtedly deserved: he has a knowledge of his craft and 
ability: moreover there was charm and beauty in his 
“ Little Novels of Italy,” in his ‘“‘ Forest Lovers ”’ ; there was 
vigour of treatment in his “‘ Richard Yea-and-Nay,” a 
certain gusto breathed through his work, like the spirit of 
youth, and madeit vital : something of that splendid blithe- 
heartedness that makes Stevenson’s romances a never- 
ending source of joy. But in ‘‘ The Queen’s Quair,” for 
all the turmoil of praise it evoked on its appearance, there 
were signs of decay—not of ability—far from it: the book 
is a monument of skilled craftmanship, not of inspiration. 
It is not easy to gauge the reason of this. Perhaps Mr. 
Hewlett, conscious of his power of execution, is not at the 
pains to conceive deeply enough: perhaps he knows that 
he has taken the public ear, knows its stability and lack of 
taste and is content ; perhaps he is suffering from a tran- 
sitory staleness; probably it is due in a measure to all 
these reasons; but from whatever cause it arises, the result 
is to be deplored most heartily ; for artists are not so fre- 
quent that the sight of one slipping from the high ranks to 
the low can be witnessed without a feeling that is akin to 
dismay. And this we experienced in reading the four 
stories—Tales of the Youth of the World—contained in the 
present volume. Three of them have already made their 
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appearance, two in Harper's Magazine and one in the 
Cornhill, and they certainly do not appear to merit pre- 
servation in any more lasting form. ‘* The Heart’s Key” 
is thin in the extreme, and will not bear the weight of 
cunning writing which has been lavished upon it; more- 
over, there is a taint of something very like vulgarity that 
takes away from the effect of fragile beauty which the story 
might otherwise have contained ; a certain insistence upon 
external points which reminds us of an adroit auctioneer, 
disposing of a work of art. The story is of a proud lady 
humbled by the great love of a lowly suitor. The second 
and third tales are likewise disappointing, though they are 
written with much cleverness, and a knowledge of the times 
with which they deal. The last story in the book is “‘ The 
Love Chase,’’ which has not hitherto been published : it is 
the longest and by far the best, approaching Mr. Hewlett’s 
own early standard of excellence, though by no means 
attaining to it. Simone della Prora, the Black Dog of 
Cittadella, is a splendid romantic figure, and the scene 
where he is cowed by Gonzaga the Cardinal in his own 
fortress is as capital as the final scene in the wood where 
the Cardinal’s wiles are discovered. But the story drags, 
hindered in its progress by a display of erudition which is 
out of place, and in spite of the excellence of these two 
scenes and much good writing, leaves the reader unsatis- 
fied. Knowing well the possibilities of Mr. Hewlett’s fine 
ability, we lay down this latest volume with great dis- 
appointment. 


A Rough Reformer, (Constable, 6s.) 


Tuis is a story of absorbing interest, touching life at many 
points, and told with equal vigour and feeling. West- 
macott Vane descends on the City of London from the 
backwoods of Canada, and quickly makes himself a great 
financier, with smart society running after him for 
*‘options.’”” We do not know whether Mr. Glanville has 
done the financial details right, and we do not care, for he 
has certainly drawn an extraordinarily impressive picture 
of a real man, simple, brutal, unscrupulous, and yet abso- 
lutely compelling in the sheer strength of his character. 
How he is ultimately induced to make restitution to the 
shareholders he has defrauded by a colossal “ bear” coup is 
admirably told, and it is true instinct that made Mr. Glanville 
bring a not unhappy ending out of the purely unselfish 
schemes of organised emigration which the great financier 
set on foot at the zenith of his prosperity. These schemes 
are described in too much detail, in spite of their interest 
for the sociologist and the statesman. But there is much 
more in the book than a kind of reconstruction of Cecil 
Rhodes. We cannot remember anything in recent fiction 
more charming in its way than the idyll of little Tam, the 
cripple, with his marvellous knowledge of birds and beasts, 
and his atavistic reminiscences of the manners and customs 
of the ancient Britons, partly subjective, and partly drawn 
objectively from books. His friend, the gentle old vicar, 
is sympathetically drawn. Excellent, too, are Vane’s 
parents, the wise, patient, homely old mother, and the 
vain and foolish old father, while Mary Lee is a winning 
type of strong young English womanhood. Certainly in 
not a few places the book reads too much like a pamphlet, 
and yet it is curious how Mr. Glanville manages to invest 
dry figures and details of land settlement and the training 
of young farmers with that kind of interest which belongs, 
or Ought to belong, to everything that vitally concerns the 
fortunes of real human beings. 


The Bell and the Arrow, By Mrs. W. H, Cuesson (Nora 
Hoprrr). (Laurie, 6s.) 


THERE is a freshness and sincerity about this book that is 
decidedly agreeable, while the story conveys the impres- 
sion that it is drawn from personal experience, and is the 
outcome of strong individual opinion upon certain subjects 
and emotions. It is a quiet family chronicle with two love- 
stories running through it—their complications are many, 
and arise from perversities of mood and developments of 
character. To Margaret Butler and Tony Ward we are 


By Ernest GLanviLte, 





chiefly attracted. Tony is the son of a tramp adopted by 
Margaret’s father, and he falls in love with her, for a time. 
They are both fascinating, fickle creatures, not unlike in 
temperament, and beloved beyond their deserts by their 
little world. When we finish the story we are inclined to 
suspect that Margaret was nursed all through her wayward- 
ness for the sake of the last few pages, and so to end upon 
a note that will ring true or false according to the ear 
that listens. Most of the characters are lifelike, photo-- 
graphically distinct, but they do nothing—and that is the 
fault of the book; there is little that. is strong or definite.. 
The reader wanders, as it were, througha gently undulating, 
country, picturesque enough, but never presenting a bold 
or striking feature, or even one fine point of view; yet it is 
a pleasant ramble too, in cheerful: company, which yields 
some pretty fancies, amusing turns of phrase, and occa- 
sional shrewd observations on men and things. 


The Master Mummer, 
Lock, 6s.) 


Mr. OPPENHEIM knows how to-keep his readers thoroughly 
entertained, and his present story will be counted among 
his most successful mysteries: It has an ingenious plot, 
and a steady stream of romantic and dramatic incident ; 
he writes well, too, without exaggeration, and with pretty 
touches of sentiment. Here the story opens with the 
rescue of a charming child from a wicked baronet. The 
scene takes place in a restaurant, and there’s murder in it. 
Thereafter the rescuers have work enough for their hands 
and wits in defending Isobel de Sorrens from her enemies, 
who are persons in high places, entirely unscrupulous and 
audacious. Why they resort to desperate measures to 
obtain possession of an apparently friendless girl it would 
be ‘unfair to disclose here. The description of Isobel’s 
happy life in the studio with her three self-appointed 
guardians, the mystery that surrounds her, her strange 
experiences, and her ultimate fate, are all skilfully set forth ; 
and will be found of absorbing interest to those who love a 
story of action and romance. In construction, manage- 
ment, style, and variety of incident, we can recommend 
“The Master Mummer” as one of the best stories of its 
kind that has appeared for some time. 


The Letters of Theodora, 
millan, 6s.) 


By E, Puuuires Orpennem,- (Ward: 


By Anetawe L. Rovsz, 


(Mac- 


Tus is the story of a girl who has some of her manu- 
scripts refused and some accepted and who finally marries 
John. We consider it wrong to tell the plot of a novel in a: 
review, but it will be seen from what we have said that 
this novel does not depend on plot. The girlisan American 
and she naturally writes in her own language. She says 
one of her friends has “ considerable to do”’ in her house, 
and she refuses to “enthuse” over children. We cannot 
understand any one with Theodora’s ear “‘enthusing.” For 
Theodora has the literary temperament and can write. 
Therefore, though she really has nothing much to write 
about, her letters make pleasant reading. They bring to 
this country a picture of New York life that leaves out the 
hustlers and the millionaires: and, by the way, they let us 
pat country interiors that are fragrant and old-fashioned. 
he girl herself is clever, natural and pleasing. Sheis wrapt 
up in books and writes as ifshe expected the world at large 
to share and understand her interests. This has the effect 
of narrowing her outlook and will assuredly narrow her 
audience. We cannot explain why manuscripts should 
make duller ware in fiction than, for instance, the vegetables 
on a hawker’s barrow; but there is no doubt about the 
fact, at any rate as it stands in the minds of people to 
whom, through practical acquaintance, manuscripts have 
ceased to be things of a charming mystery. The struggles 
of Theodora hardly touch us, while Crainquebille stirs us 
to the depths. Perhaps we know from the beginning that 
Theodora will marry John and wear “‘ come-into-the-garden- 
Maud ” hats. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Mr. Jonn WarD’s advice to the readers of Our Sudan : its Pyramids 
and Progress (Murray, 21s.) is, “‘ skip the letterpress, the pictures will 
teach you all you need to know.” The book is indeed copiously 
illustrated, but the author’s suggestion ought not to be followed for 
two reasons: first, the photographs are often too small to be in- 
structive, and, secondly, they are accompanied by a most in- 
teresting and useful narrative. Mr. Ward is a conscientious student of 
antiquity and a thoroughgoing admirer both of Lord Kitchener 
and of the able officers who are carrying on the work he set afoot. 
Unfortunately, he errs in the matter of arrangement. An official 
despatch or a really sound treatise on irrigation elbows something 
that approaches perilously near the manner of the guide-book, but 
that obstacle being surmounted one comes upon a delightful dis- 
course about the pyramids of Nuri and Jebel Barkal, the temples at 
Ban Nogo with their singular but attractive carvings, and passes 
from such pleasant subjects (which show Mr. Ward at his best) to a 
historical narrative of Lord Kitchener’s campaigns. Here, then, is 
fine confused reading. Mr. Ward has collected his facts with such 
thoroughness that a careful reader of his book will be thoroughly 
equipped for a visit to the Sudan, and he who perforce must stay at 
home will be provided with as sound a knowledge of the country as 
can be acquired without personal observation. The index is rather 
Scrappy, and the despatches and précis ought to have been put into 
an appendix, which might well have been strengthened by the 
essential statistics. 

The Brooches of Many Nations, by Mrs. Harriet A. Heaton, edited 
by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.Hist.S., &c. (Murray, Nottingham, and 
Simpkin Marshall) is dedicated to the lovers of art in miniature—an 
unnecessary differentiation, for those who have some knowledge of the 
spirit of art can appreciate it in the monument of a Ptolemy or the 
tiny bronze pin that engages the tangles of Nezra’s hair. As a matter 
of fact, Mrs. Heaton’s book should make a wide appeal at the present 
time in England, for, after two generations of degraded taste in personal 
ornament, the dawn of better things is visible. The study of antique 
exam is as great an advantage in regard to brooches, earrings and 
the like, as in any other branch of applied art, and the present book 
collects within its covers much of the history of many of the most 
interesting periods and places connected with the subject. Beginning 
with a general review of the brooches of many nations, the author 
passes to the jewellery of Assyrian workmanship and so on to the 
designs, largely sacred of course, of Egypt, and thence by an easy step 
to Greek fbule and Greco-Roman brooches. The considerable varieties 
included in this survey are in many cases illustrated by the writer with 
clear and bold drawings from examples in the museums or from the 
works of well-known authorities such as Wilkinson's “‘ Manners and 
Customs” and Birch’s “ Fac-similes.” It is a far cry from the fibula 
with which Hecuba put out the eyes of the children of Polymestor to 
the brooches of Scandinavian men and women, but Mrs. Heaton traces 
the connection with an easy mastery of her subject and follows the 
gradual influence of Roman motifs upon the purity of the far-off 
northern style. The forms of ornament at one time peculiar to the 
north are well illustrated here and might be imitated to-day ; some of 
the snake fbule, too—such, for example, as those shown in Figures 43 
‘and 45—would form excellent models for modern reproduction. Indeed, 
this recommendation also applies to the interesting Celtic brooches, 
such as the fbule which the writer reproduces, and to the Scottish and 
Anglo-Saxon work with which she deals in a full and fitting fashion. 


‘To London town from Babylon 
The pageant of the world goes by... . 


and the author of ‘The Brooches of Many Nations” notes the pro- 
cession of each dynasty as it passes and traces, with acute observation, 
the genesis of the particular ornament in which she is interested. So 
careful and full a piece of work, in whatever department of art it is 
carried out, will certainly be of value alike to the student and the 
amateur. 

Among the masses of reprints which the publishers are vieing 
with each other to produce, there is none so well planned or with 
so much promise of continued excellence as Messrs. Methuen’s 
“ New Standard Library.”” We have before us five little volumes : 
Graves’s translation of The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius ; The 
Pilgrim's Progress ; vol. i. (containing the first fourteen chapters) of 
Gibbon : Sense and Sensibility, the first volume of a complete set of 
— Austen ; and Bacon’s Essays and New Atlantis, which is the 

t volume of Bacon’s English works. We have only two small 
complaints to make: the t occupies a little too much of the page, 
and the tops are carelessly cut. For the rest, we can offer this 
enterprise nothing but praise and good wishes. The type is clear, 
the volumes are light and handy, the paper reasonably opaque, and 
the red bindings, which may be had for sixpence extra, neat and 

leasant in colour. More important still, it is practically guaranteed 
the publishers that the text is complete and exact. Mr. Sidney 

is the genera! editor of the series and contributes a short intro- 
duction to cach book ; and when, on casting our eye down the list of 

omised volumes, we find the names of Dr. J. B. Bury, Mr. A. R. 

aller, Dr. Paget Toynbee, and Mr. E. de Sélincourt as editors of 
pn ee gee in the series, we can rest assured that as much 
sc. ip will be devoted to the preparation of these little sixpenny 
and shilling volumes as if they were éditions de luxe in large paper 
quarto. It would take too much space to give a list of all the most 
interesting features of ‘‘ The Standard Library” ; but it looks as if, 








at last, the happy time were coming when any one who wants an 
English classic of any kind will know exactly where to go for it 
without fear of disappointment or deception. 

Lhasa and its Mysteries, by Lieut.-Colonel L. Austine Waddell, 
LL.D., C.B. (Murray, 25s. net), is the fourth book recently published 
on Tibet, andit is undoubtedly ¢ke book. Colonel Waddell has devoted 
many years to the study of Buddhism in Burma, India and Tibet, and 
the result is, as has already been pointed out elsewhere, that he knows 
more about the religion of the Tibetans than the Tibetans themselves 
know. His account of the expedition is full and graphic; but the 
real value of his book lies in the account of the Buddhism of Tibet. 
He shows how immeasurably inferior it is to the Buddhism of India; 
how minor details (as will happen when religion becomes debased) are 
magnified into things of the first importance, and how the whole 
system of the religion, and therefore of the politics, of the country has 
been diverted into a means of aggrandisement for one individual, the 
Dalai Lama. It is good to be able to see the truth, the sordid truth, 
of what once was an impressive mystery ; if only because it raises one’s 
hopes that light and air may be let into a corrupt and effete system, 
Colonel Waddell’s book must long remain the classic work on Tibet. 
He writes not only with learning and scholarship but with a delightful 
literary style and a sense of humour strong enough to enable him to 
draw plenty of amusement out-of the corruption which must, at the 
same time, have been keenly disappointing to so ardent a student and 
keen admirer of the best in Buddhism. His book is admirably illus- 
trated, and has some excellent maps; and the. appendices of scientific 
results and notes to the text are most valuable. 

For three and a half years Sir Charles Eliot acted as H.M. Com- 
missioner for the East African Protectorate, and these years were, in 
his own words, ‘“‘ perhaps the happiest and most interesting years of 
my life.” Into the reasons for his resignation it is unnecessary to 
enter ; it is quite sufficient to assert that the administrator was 
entirely in the right and the Foreign Office entirely in the wrong. 
His book, The East Africa Protectorate (Arnold, 15s. net), is in no way 
a vindication of a perfectly justifiable revolt against red-tape ; on 
the contrary, it is a fair and honest statement of the prospects and 
possibilities of a vast tract of country, much of which is still im- 
perfectly known, and which yields, even to those who have pn 
knowledge, a series of continual surprises by the discovery of new 
districts, healthy, fertile, and suitable as a residence for Europeans. 
The Uganda Railway, trade, and missionary work, and the imminent 
political possibilities and dangers, are treated in a thoroughly work- 
manlike and honest fashion. There is no indaba of unnecessary 
trivialities, but a clear, plain statement of fact, at once illuminative 
and enlightening. The dominant note is rightly that of East Africa 
as a European colony, its adaptability and products, food-supply, 
minerals and climate. Sir Charles Eliot had of course exceptional 
opportunities for a thorough examination of such part of the vast 
tract of country as came under his immediate purview, and he has 
been aided by the reports of sub-commissioners in the various 
districts. Asa result we havea trustworthy, sane, and carefully edited 
account of a country which ere long is bound to loom large in colonial 
history. The book is provided with good pictures, interesting maps, 
and a careful index. 








BOOK SALES 


CONCLUSION OF THE SALE OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE JOHN SCOTT, C.B., OF 
HALKSHILL, AYRSHIRE 


To the six days’ sale recorded in the AcapEmy last week, numbering 
1822 lots bringing over £13,000, remain to be added four more 
days of selling comprising 1701 lots, realising £5210, making a grand 
total of £18,262, an unexpectedly large one. 


The notable books sold were as under : | 


Ovid. Aldus, 1502-1503. {£10 Ios. 
Parker. Annales Typographici, &c. 1793-1803. £11 I5s. 
(Pearson). 6 


Passe (Crispin de). Regie Anglice Majestatis Pictura et his- 
torica declaratio (Germanice), fine engraved title and portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth, King James I., Queen Anne (of Denmark), and 
Prince Henry, and genealogical tree. 1604. £23 (Quaritch). 

Petrarcha. Sonnetti, Canzoni et Triumphi, editizione prima. 
Venet (Vind de Spira). 1470. £12 10s." ; : 

Shakespeare. Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories and 
Tragedies. Published according to the true Originall Copies, the 
first folio edition, all the preliminary ll. and the last leaf in facsimile, 
lower right hand corner of first 2 ll. mended, text perfect and in good 
and genuine state (124 by 7} in.), crimson morocco extra, ornamental 

ilt panels, in the Harleian style, g.e. by R. de Coverly. Folio. 
inted by Issac Iaggard and Edw. Blount, 1623. £255. 

Phillips (John). A Commemoration of the Right Noble and 
Vertuous Ladye Margrit Duglas Good Grace, Countess of Lennox, 
daughter tothe renowned and most excellent Princesse Margrit, Queene 
of Scotland espowsed to K. James the fourth of that name, in the 
daies of her most puissant and magnificent father Henry the Seaventh 
of England. Original edition, black letter (at end: “ Yours at 
Commande (in the Lord) John Phyllips”). 1578. £15 (Quaritch). 
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Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, from 
the commencement in 1665 to 1861. 102 vols. Variously bound 
(1841 to 1861 in parts), and Maty’s General Index to vols. 1-70, 
numerous plates. 4to. 1665-1861. £138 (Wesley). 

Plinius Secundus. Historia Naturalis lib. xxxvi., editio princeps. 
Large folio. Venet. Joannes de Spira, 1469. A very fine, large 
and sound copy of this beautifully printed editio princeps of Pliny. 
£168 (Bland). 

Plinius Secundus. Historia Naturale, tradocta di Lingua Latina 
in Florentina per Christiforo Landino. Venetiis, opus Nicolai 
Jansonis (Jenson) Galliciimpressum. 1476. £58 (Maggs). 

Prayer. Henry VIII.’s Primer. Grafton, 1545 (1546 on title). 
£21 (Quaritch). 

Prayer; and Psalters in English, Greek and Latin, Originally 
belonging to Sir Robert Naunton, author of ‘‘ Fragmenta Regalia.” 
N.D. £36 (Quaritch). 

Psalterium Davidis Regis, Cantica, Hymni (with the Command- 
ments), Latine, cum Versione Scotica et Paraphrasi. Manuscript on 
vellum. Latin and Lowland Scotch. olio. Saec. XV. An 
interesting manuscript representing probably the earliest rendering 
of any portion of the Bible in Lowland Scotch. £38 (Quaritch). 

Purchas, His Pilgrims, in Five Bookes, containing Voyages and 
Peregrinations in all parts of the Globe. With the Fine Engraved 
Title (dated 1625). 1625-1626. £45 (Hopkins). 

Rodericus Sancius de Arevalo; Episc. Zamorensis; Speculum 
Humanae Vitae. Paris. 1475. £12 5s. (Leighton). 

Rolle (Richard, de Hampole), The Pricke of Conscience (a Poem) ; 
and a Wycliffian Exposition of the Paternoster (Prose). Middle 
English Manuscript on Vellum. (From the Ashburnham Collection.) 
Saec. XIV. £32 (Hopkins). 

Rowlandson. The Dance of Life by Wm. Combe. 26 coloured 
plates by Thos. Rowlandson. First Edition, complete in the 8 
original nos. 1817. £14 (Spencer). 

The Buke of John Maundevill, being the Travels of Sir John 
Mandevill, Knight, 1322-56, a hitherto unpublished English Version, 
from the Egerton MS. in the B.M. 1889. £15 15s. (Ellis). 

Thirty-two Miniatures, from the Book of Hours of Joan II., Queen 
of Navarre, a MS. of the 14th Century, 32 autotypes, 2 vols. half 
bound. Chiswick Press, 1899. {11 15s. (Maggs). 

Saxton (Christopher), Maps of England and Wales, frontispiece of 


Queen Elizabeth enthroned, ‘‘ Index Comitatum,” ‘‘ Index Operi,” 
and 35 maps, coloured by a contemporary hand, original issue, 1579. 
£36 10s. 


Abbotsford Club Publications, 33 vols. £23. 

Scottish History Society Publications, 42 vols. £22. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, complete set to 
1900. 40vols. £39. 

Sinclair (Geo.), Satan’s Invisible World Discovered: a Choice 
Collection of Modern Relations, proving evidently . . . that there 
are Devils, Witches and Apparitions, etc., with the Marvellous 
History of Major Weir and his Sister, etc. Original edition. Edinb. 
1685. £13. 

Slezer (Capt. John), Theatrum Scotiae ; containing the Prospects 
of Castles, Palaces, Towns and Colleges, Ruins of Abbeys, Monas- 
teries, etc., in Scotland. Original edition. 1693. {£10 5s. 

Spalding Club Publications. Complete set, in all 37 vols. 1839- 
1871. £12. 

Suetonius. De Vita XII Caesarum. Finely printed in Roman 
letter. Venet. Nicolaus Jenson, 1471. £29. 

Tacitus. Annalium et Historiarum Libri. Editio princeps. Finely 

rinted in Roman letter. (c. 1470.) Extremely rare. Perhaps the 

rst book printed in Venice by Vindelin of Spires ; and the first 
book printed with catch-words. {£63 (Quaritch). 

Thomas Aquinas (S.), Secunda Secundae, cum Tabula. Editio 
princeps. 1466-1468. £50. 

Thomas Aquinas (S.), Secunda Secundae. Editio Prima, per 
Petrum Schoiffer de Gernsheim, A.D. 1467. £81. This is the second 
a list of books for sale which Peter Schoiffer issued in or about 
1469. 

Thomas Aquinas (S.), De Veritate Catholicae Fidei et Errores 
Gentilium. Lib. IV. Venet. Nic. Jenson. 1480. £11 I5s. 

Thomas Aquinas (S.). Super Primo Libro Sententiarum. Venet. 
Antonius de Strata, 1486. £78. Printed upon vellum, probably 
unique. A contemporary MS. slip denotes it as originally belonging 
to the Monastery of St. Leonard in Venice. 

Valturius (Robertus), De Re Militari. Lib. XII. MCCCCLXXII. 
Editio princeps, printed on vellum (five leaves are supplied from a 
paper copy). It is the second book printed at Verona and the first 
with woodcuts executed in Italy in a dated book. £200. 

Valturius (Rob.), De Re Militari. Lib, XII. Verona. 1483. 
The second edition of Valturius. £33. 

Virgilius. The XII Bukes of Eneados of the Famose Poete 
Virgill, translated out of Latyne Verses into Scottish Metir, be 
Mayster Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkel, etc., every buke havin 
hys perticular prologe. First edition, black letter. 1553. £48. 

The tenth and eleventh days’ sales comprising books on shipping 
and navigation only were disposed of in a few minutes on the tenth 
day. 

The Catalogue said that : 

* All the Lots forming this and the following day’s Sale will be 
first offered together as a collection at the Reserved Price of 
£1000. If this sum be not realised, they will be sold separately as 
catalogued.” 

The 969 lots realised 1500f, paid by Mr. Johnston, Edinburgh 
So ended this very fruitful sale. 





The sale of the fourth section of the late Bishop Hurst's valuable 
library, in New York recently, dispersed a large number of important 
books and manuscripts. Six items brought over $1000 each, the 
largest sum being paid for the original manuscript of Sir Walter 
Scott's History of Scotland in three volumes, the first being entirely 
in the author’s handwriting and the remaining volumes in another 
hand. Hawthorne’s copy of Shakespeare’s works in fourteen volumes, 
with the novelist’s autograph in each volume and pencilled notes by his 
son and daughter, was sold for $1400, while the original manuscript of 
Washington Irving’s Bracebridge Hall written on 155 octavo leaves, 
brought $1315. Among the important manuscripts sold were 
Coleridge’s Orsino ($125), Moore's Epicurean ($725), Walt Whitman's 
war diary ($150), a portion of the manuscript of Poe’s Tamerlane 
($801), and Cowper’s Legal Commonplace Book (g80). The entire 
library brought the sum of $56,000, probably double the amount 
originally paid for it by its owner. 








FINE ART 
TEMPERAMENT IN PAINTING 


To any one interested in the question of nationality in art 
there is now an excellent opportunity for research work. 
For following the Whistler Exhibition at the New Gallery, 
comes an interesting little loan collection of paintings 
in oil and water-colour by Mr. Sargent at the new Carfax 
Gallery, off Jermyn Street. That Whistler and Mr. Sar- 
gent are the two greatest and most distinctive painters 
America has yet produced, few will be prepared to deny; 
and many may be willing to go further and concede that 
Mr. Sargent’s art bears the impress of his nationality. 
To speak in the language of his countrymen Mr. Sargent is 
a regular “‘hustler” in paint, who gets “‘right there” 
without the slightest hesitation. In his painting are all the 
qualities we admire in the American man of business. He 
is sure, wonderfully sure; he goes straight to the point, 
and heis rarély reticent as to the result. There is exuberant 
self-confidence in every one of his dashing brush-strokes. 
He is quick, alert, forcible, decisive. We watch him rapidly 
striding from success to success with something of the 
wonder and respectful envy with which we follow the career 
of a New York multi-millionaire. 

How far this thing which Mr. Sargent and his compatriot 
millionaires have in common is nationality or personality, 
is a matter not easy to decide. The analysis of national 
character is largely a question of arithmetic, an attempt to 
find the greatest common multiple of a number of varying, 
distinct, and contradictory individualities. Let one look 
diligently enough and he will find all sorts of nationalities 
in any one nation. We should be chary, then, of branding 
as American, characteristics which distinguish only a small 
section of the inhabitants of New York and Chicago. If 
we say that Mr. Sargent is a typically American painter, 
we merely mean that parallels may be drawn between his 
art and the characteristics of the type of American with 
whom we in England are most familiar. With a little more 
trouble one might hope to show that Whistler also was a 
typically American painter, to draw a parallel between his 
art and the characteristics of an American with whom we 
are less familiar, the reserved, dignified, low-voiced 
seigneur from the Southern States. 

Seriously, it may be doubted whether the difference 
between Whistler’s art and the art of Mr. Sargent is greater 
than the difference between a Northerner and a Southerner. 
Two qualities, at least, they have in common, courageous 
daring and nervous energy, the energy .s rigorously 
restrained in a Whistler as it is emphatically expressed ina 
Sargent. These qualities may possibly be found in most 
Americans, but the difficulty of arriving at the American 
national character is that the nation itself is a mixed race. 
Underneath the question of nationality there always lies 
the question of race, and this is the more important. A 
man may change his nationality, but he cannot change his 
race. A young nation, a conglomerate of distinct and 
different races cannot in three or four generations evolve a 
national type. In the United States the Teutonic, Celtic, 
Latin and Slavonic elements have hardly as yet fused 
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sufficiently for an American nationality to be born of 
their union, Consequently it is easier to classify her 
test sons as Celts and Teutons than as Americans. 
American temperament is an unknown quantity, 
the Teutonic and Celtic we know and recognise. The 
former we recognise in Mr. Sargent, the latter in Mr. 
Whistler. 

It is not necessary, of course, for a man to be a pure 
Celt in order to possess the Celtic temperament; still it is 
interesting to know that Whistler inherited a strong strain 
of Irish blood from his father, of Scotch from his mother. 
But without knowing anything of his parentage, one might 
have discerned his Celtic temperament in his art. Celtic 
art and Celtic thought have ever been characterised by a 
certain reticence. The Celt does not demand attention ; 
he waits for it to be given. And when that attention has 
been given, he often makes a deeper impression on the 
memory than the Teuton with his more stentorian voice. 
Never in his — his nocturnes, or in his etchings, 
does Whistler force himself upon our notice. He does not 
shout across a gallery to us. If we like to pass him by, 
we may. He will not stretch a finger to stop us. But if 
we wait—then, like a true Celt, he gives himself to us 
wholly, and transports us into a fairy land of common 
things transfigured. All that he sees, be they the com- 
monest objects imaginable, he invests with a halo of poetic 
mystery, and expresses in a language at once simple and 
subtle, simple by reason of its direct emotional appeal, 
subtle by reason of its profound penetration. In all this 
Whistler shows his Celtic temperament, and his painting 
has the virtues of Chateaubriand’s prose. Finally, Whistler 
has that sense of the world’s sorrow from which the Celt is 
rarely free. A sweet melancholy pervades all his paintings 
as it does the greatest Celtic Risontepe, He can never 
indulge in unrestrained gaiety as a painter of the Nether- 
lands. There is pathos in the Battersea nocturnes, pathos 
in the portraits of the “ Mother,” the “Carlyle,” the “ Miss 


Alexander,” always pathos and a recognition of the 
** Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self.” 

Wholly different is the temperament of Mr. Sargent, who 
is as emphatic as Whistler is reticent. He calls us with the 
trumpet notes of the great Teutonic thinkers, and we 


cannot choose but come. There is no denying his 
vehemence ; we can no more escape looking at his paintings 
than we can escape hearing of Goethe and Schopenhauer. 
His art is as militant as Whistler’s is mystical, as analytic 
as Whistler’s is intuitive. One does not deny intelligence 
to Whistler, or emotion to Mr. Sargent, nevertheless one is 
convineed that Whistler’s painting is governed by his 
heart, Mr. Sargent’s by his head. Mr. Sargent knows: 
Whistler felt. Nobody doubts that Mr. Sargent feels what 
he sees intensely, or that Whistler knew perfectly well what 
he was. about. But there is this difference between them, a 
tem ental difference. When Mr. Sargent finds himself 
CO ed by a scene, he seems to know exactly how he 
will record it ; and record it he does, with sure touches and 
unerring skill. On the other hand, when Whistler was 
confronted by a scene, one thinks that he felt how it ought 
to be recorded, and that after much labour and much 
taking of thought, suddenly, it happened ! and exactly how 
it ha Whistler himself could not have told. To call 
Mr. ent facile, would be to underestimate his strength ; 
but one might say that his genius works consciously. 
Whistler’s, for all his consummate knowledge of his a. 
worked unconsciously, and his greatest achievements were 
the result of moments one believes to have been 


inspired. 


ETCHINGS OLD AND NEW 


THE intelligent appreciation of original etching is un- 
doubtedly becoming more general, not only in Semin, 
where a keen interest is taken in English etchers of to-day 
and their works, but also in our own country. It is a sign 
of the times that exhibitions of etchings are held with 





increasing frequency at galleries hitherto associated mainly 
with pictures and water-colours, and that one dealer after 
another is adding etchings by contemporary artists to his 
stock. Two or three years ago the number of painter- 
etchers whose work could be found at any West End 
gallery at all was very limited ; those who were not among 
the favoured few had but one chance in the year of 
bringing their work to the notice of the public, and tiere 
was little likelihood of any inquiry being made for their 
etchings in the interval between one exhibition at the 
Painter-Etchers and the next. Now the tide has turned; 
collectors are beginning to discover that etchings exist 
elsewhere than on exhibition walls, and the enterprisi 
organisers of such great provincial exhibitions as were held 
in two successive years at Wolverhampton and Bradford 
have done much to educate public taste by the prominence 
they have given to the best black-and-white work of the 
day. There are even signs that provincial print-rooms 
of a permanent character may be established at no distant 
date. 

Meanwhile such an exhibition as Mr. Paterson has just 
opened at 5 Old Bond Street is to be commended for the 
catholicity of taste to which it bears witness. There are 
living masters and dead, native and foreign, among the 
thirteen etchers represented ; one of them is entirely new 
and several are scarcely ever to be seen at exhibitions. 
This does not apply to Rembrandt, Méryon and Whistler, 
but it is long since Norblin saw the light; it was rather 
unkind to place him, when resuscitated, so near to Rem- 
brandt, for he was merely one of the best of Rembrandt’s 
belated imitators who abounded in the eighteenth century. 
Keene is fairly represented ; Gaillard and Bracquemond 
very scantily, the latter, in fact, by one example only, for 
the portrait of Méryon is not the exceedingly scarce original, 
but the good photographic reproduction which the etcher 
himself retouched. Sir J.C. Robinson, as we said on the 
occasion of this year’s exhibition at the Painter-Etchers, 
has hardly met with due recognition, and we are glad to 
see another group here of his stormy skies and gleams of 
sunshine; the finest, perhaps, is “October Rainfall in 
Spain.” The Manet etchings, selected from a set of thirty 
just published in a portfolio, will excite curiosity now that 
many of his pictures have so recently been seen in London. 
They are saturated with Spanish influence; Manet has 
seen Velasquez through the eyes of Goya, and never lets us 
forget his hero-worship. “‘The Dead Toreador” (1864) 
marks a stage half-way between Goya’s “ Desastros” and 
Mr. Strang’s Kipling series. M. Théodore Roussel is one 
of the most accomplished followers of Whistler, and he has 
exhibited so rarely that we are glad to see him well repre- 
sented on this occasion. “Pierrot en Pied” and some of 
the Chelsea etchings are delightful. There are eleven 
Camerons, chiefly of recent date, including three of his 
Paris set, the beautiful ‘‘ Montivilliers,” some other French 
subjects and “John Knox’s House.” Mr. D. S. Mac- 
Laughlan, a Canadian artist who has made his home in 
Paris, has exhibited little in London except at the Inter- 
national Exhibition. Some recent etchings done in Italy 
show him at his best; two of these, *“‘ Pavia’’ and “‘ Ponte 
Ticino,” are on the walls, and others, including a very 
beautiful “‘ Bologna,” may be seen in a portfolio; alike in 
technique and in selection of subject these are among the 
best etchings of recent years that we have seen, and we 
shall expect great things of Mr. MacLaughlan if so satis- 
factory a progress continues. Compared with these his 
earlier Paris etchings are uninteresting and confused. 
“La Fléche, Rouen” is a fine piece of careful drawing ; 
the artist has spared no pains in dealing thoroughly with 
a difficult subject, but false biting, in this as in some other 
— detracts a little from the final effect. Mr. Stone’s 

openh etchings, of which “‘ The Canal” is the most 
successful, show very good intentions, hampered by a 
certain timidity; if this be, as we believe, his first appear- 
ance, a tentative method need not be harshly judged ; this 
goodly company of famous etchers places a beginner at a 
disadvantage. C 
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ART SALES 


Tue collection of pictures of the English and Continental schools 
and water-colours of the late Mr. Abraham Mitchell of Bradford 


and the pictures of Mr. Joseph Mitchell of Bradford were sold by 
Messrs. Christie on Saturday, April 1. The highest price was 
fetched by a road scene with a cow and some — by C. Troyon, 
880 guineas. Other pictures sold were: J. Linnell, sen., ‘“‘ Harvest 


Time,” 1869, 530 guineas, and ‘“‘ Driving Cattle and Sheep Through a 
Valley,” 1830, 280 guineas ; Josef Israels, ‘‘ Dutch peasant-woman 
sewing,’ 520 guineas; Peter Graham, “ Driving Sheep over the 
,”’ 1875, 410 guineas ; Sir L. Alma-Tadema, “ Under the Arch- 
way,” 380 guineas; S. Nasmyth, “A View in Surrey.” 1831, 330 
. guineas; Auguste Bonheur, “Homeward Bound,” 1864, 330 

guineas; P. J. Clays, ‘“‘ Vessels at the Mouth of a River,” 1874, 
280 guineas; C, Fielding (water-colour), ‘‘ The Wreck,” 1835, 270 

guineas. 

* "At a recent sale of early English engravings and old sporting 
colour prints at Messrs. Christie’s, Meyer’s mezzotint after 
Romney of ‘“ Lady Hamilton as Nature” (his earliest portrait of 
Emma) first published state, wide margin, fetched 340 guineas. A 
similar proof fetched 385 guineas in 1903, and a colour print of the 
same fetched £470 in 1899. 

At the sale of old English Silver at Messrs. Christie's on April 6, the 
highest price was fetched by a Charles II. porringer with flat cover 
and formal handles, with a decoration of a band of cut card work, 
1676, {209 8s. This was at the rate of 240s. per ounce; but a 
Charles I. plain goblet with V-shaped bowl, on baluster stem and 
circular foot, 1633, which was sold for £8t 5s., fetched 325s. per ounce, 
A Charles II. plain peg tankard, with flat cover, hollow scroll handle 
and double billet, York, 1670, was sold for £200 55. '3d. (=185s. per 
ounce) ; a pair of Charles II. silver-gilt goblets, embossed with spiral 
fluting round the lower part, 1683, £159 12s. (= 84s. per ounce). 

On April 7, Messrs. Christie solid the collection of rcelain, 
faience, &c., of the late Mr. Henry Willett of Brighton. The most 
important lots were a bronze relief by Peter Vischer of Aristophanes, 
on —— ee 9 in., 600 guineas ; and a pair of early sixteenth-cen- 
tury French relief bronzes of Louis XII. of France and his third wife, 
Princess Mary of England, the reliefs applied upon verde-antique 
marbles in frames of gilt and painted wood, 380 guineas. 

At the sale of Mr. Herbert G. Huggins’s engravings on Tuesday, 
some record prices were fetched, and in three cases of engravings after 
Reynolds—Countess of Harrington, whole length, = Valentine 
Green, first state, wide margin, 650 guineas; Lady Elizabeth 
Compton, whole length, by Valentine Green, 500 guineas ; and Mrs. 
Pelham feeding chickens, whole length, by W. Dickinson, untrimmed 
margins, 390 guineas—the engravings fetched more than was paid 
for the original pictures. Of the remainder of the lots we have 
only space to mention those that fetched 50 guineas and over ; which 
were as follows : After Sir Joshua Reynolds: Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
by F. Bartolozzi, in colours, 82 guineas ; Lady Smyth and children, 
by the same, also in colours, 52 guineas; Mrs. Braddyll, by Samuel 
Cousins, 50 guineas ; Colonel Tarleton, b W; R. Smith, first 
state, 62 guineas; Warren Hastings, by T atson, first state, 
with wide margins, 50 guineas ; Lady Beaumont, by J. R. Smith, 
first state, 68 guineas; Miss Mary Homneck, by R. Dankarton, 58 
guineas; Mrs, Carnac, by J. R. Smith, second published state, 
66 guineas ; Lady Bampfylde, by T. Watson, second state, 86 guineas ; 
the Countess of Salisbury, by V. Green, second state, 63 guineas ; 
the daughters of Sir Thomas Frankland, by W. Ward, first published 
state, with the title in open etched letters, 560 guineas; Countess 
Cholmondeley and son, by Charles Turner, first state, with wide 
margins, 220 guineas. here were also the following portraits : 
re | Rushout and daughter, as ‘“‘ Content and Innocence,” after 
A. Kauffman, by Burke, in colours, 66 guineas ; Mrs. Gwynne and 
Mrs. Bunbury, after Gardner, by W. Dickinson, 88 guineas; the 
Beauties of Windsor, after Sir P. Lely, by T. Watson, the set of six, 
_—- before letters, 64 guineas ; Lady Acland and children, after 

ir T. Lawrence, by S. Cousins, 52 guineas; and Lady Charlotte 
Legge, after G. Romney, by J. Grozer, first published state, 100 
guineas. 

There were also the following: ‘‘ The Sleeping —o. after J. 
ree, by W. Ward, in colours, 68 guineas; “‘ The Gamesters ” 
and “The Fortune-Tellers,” after the Rev. W. Peters, by J. R. 
Smith, a pair of open letter proofs, 78 guineas; ‘‘ The Promenade 
at Carlisle House,’ by and after J. R. Smith, 72 guineas; “ Selling 
Rabbits ’”’ and ‘‘ The Citizen’s Retreat,” after J. Ward, by W. Ward, 
in colours, 62 guineas; a set of ‘“‘ The Cries of London,” after F. 
Wheatley, by various engravers, the thirteen printed in colours, 
390 guineas; and the following, in colours, after G. Morland: 
“The Return from Market,” by J. R. Smith, 78 guineas; ‘ A Party 
Angling’’ and “ The Anglers’ Repast,”” by Ward and Keating, 
78 guineas ; ‘‘ The Farmer’s Stable,” by W. Ward, 55 guineas ; and 
“Innocence Alarmed,’”’ by Smith, with wide margin, 80 guineas. 

At the Henry Willett sale at Messrs. Christie’s on Monday the 
most important lots were as follows: Head of a Highland lassie 
(Mrs. Ruskin), drawing by Millais, 130 guineas; An early German 
triptych on panel, with an Emperor and Empress on horseback and a 
procession, 130 guineas; a Madonna by Gaudenzio Ferrari, 185 
guineas ; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, by Hans Holbein, 165 
guineas; another potrrait ascribed to Holbein, 100 guineas ; 


B. van Orley, the Madonna, 175 guineas ; a head of a girl by Romney, 
95 guineas ; Miss Elizabeth Gunning, by Reynolds, 70 guineas ; and 
a series of twenty-five portraits by Bramantino, which formed part of 





a frieze in a room in the Gonzaga Palace of San Martino, Mantua, 
540 guineas. om fF. «4 

At a sale of modern pictures on Saturday last at Messrs. Christie’s 
two pictures of roses by Fantin-Latour fetched 440 guimeas, and a 
picture of ewes and lambs by E. Verboeckhoven, 1871, 190 guineas. 








THE DRAMA 


“ ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE” AT THE DUKE 
OF YORK’S THEATRE 


THIRTEEN years ago Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to Mr. 
Barrie a letter in which occurred this piece of excellent 
literary criticism : 

** The Little Minister ought to have ended badly ; we all know it did.. . 
Now, your book began to end well. You let yourself fall in love with 
and fondle and smile at your puppets. Once you had done that, your 
honour was committed. . . .” 


So The Little Minister ended happily. Alice Stt-by-the-Fire 
ends happily, too. That is to say, Mr. Barrie has “lied 
about ” the real ending with the same “grace and good 
feeling” for which Stevenson was “ infinitely grateful” to 
him when he hid the true end of The Little Minister. The 
curtain falls on a “‘happy ending” that must inevitably 
breed strife and misunderstanding in the sequel. Let us 
take a surreptitious peep at this “ Page from a Daughter’s 
Diary,” as Mr. Barrie calls it, and learn the true situation 
from the private copy-book of Amy Grey, aged seventeen. 


‘Father and mother came home from India to-day,” runs the first 
entry. ‘‘ Father's a dear and not so yellow after all. But it isn’t safe 
to talk to him about rupees. As for mother, I can’t make her out at all. 
She’s so cold and reserved. I wanted to fling myself in her arms, but 
she held me at arm’s length and gave me a cold little peck. I can 
never love her.”’ 


Scarcely was the ink dry on this when Amy saw her mother 
kiss Stephen Rollo, the old Anglo-Indian, and heard him 
say: “ Then you’ll come to-night.” Horror of Amy, who 

sps the situation with the intuitive knowledge of life 

rn of witnessing five popular plays in one week. “I must 
save her,” she confides to her diary. “I shall go to his 
rooms in evening dress, demand her letters back, and if I 
am discovered, step forth and say: ‘He is my affianced 
husband.’ ” 

Thus propeily attired for the part, Amy confronts the 
bewildered Rollo, when—the irony and the humour of it— 
enter Colonel Grey and his wife! In an instant the situation 
which has been developed with such splendid dexterity 
passes from the realm of fantastic satire to unabashed 
melodrama. “ He is my affianced husband,” cries sacrificial 
Amy, and goes home to write in her diary: “To-night I 
have saved my mother’s honour.” Even when all is 
explained and the Colonel and his wife laugh over their 
daughter’s folly, the stage-struck child is left to wallow in 
the priggish complacency of her selfish delusion that hence- 
forth she is directly responsible for her mother’s right 
conduct in life. Why has the author ended his play thus ? 
The answer is simple. Mr. Barrie is constitutionally unable 
to discern the line of demarcation between Sentiment and 
the dangerous expanse of Sentimentality that lies beyond. 
Again he returns to the fascinating theme of the mother 
heart, and handles it with that exquisite surety of touch, 
that almot feminine tenderness and that diaphanous humour 
which are his unique gifts. No more poignant or gracious 
picture of womanhood can be imagined than that of Alice 
Grey, the wayward woman, young at heart, who, fresh from 
the frivolities and gallantries of Anglo-Indian life, cannot 
reconcile herself to new facts—who, while yearning for her 
children’s love, cannot justify them by demeaning herself 
as a staid and sober matron. That this sweetly sane and 
adorable woman should submit to the impertinent dominion 
of her daughter seems neither true nor humorous. The 
raison d’étre of the situation is that excess which makes 
humour vassal to sentimentality. In order that Mrs. Grey 
may become Alice Sit-by-the-Fire—a role there seems no 
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reason she should adopt—the author heaps anti-climax 
on anti-climax and quite @ propos des bottes makes her 
indulge in superfluous confession of minute sins to her some- 
what stolid husband. The injudicious end, the flood of 
sentimentality, and the prolix dialogue return upon Critic 
Sit-by-the-Fire, as he ponders on the play some days after 
its performance. He recalls too the conflict of dramatic 
themes—the delicious satire on drawing-room melo- 
drama and the human comedy of Alice and her 
children—opposites which Mr. Barrie has failed to 
harmonise into unity, imperilling thus the interest and 
value of this brilliant amalgam of methods. As he watched 
the play, however, its manifold virtues, its originality, its 
charm were more apparent. Convention has hallowed the 
epithet “whimsical” to describe Mr. Barrie’s work. The 
present writer yields and employs the word. ‘“‘ Whimsical ” 
it is—but how much more? It is impossible to reflect its 
gay tmsouciance, its spontaneity, its keen irrelevancies, its 
fantastic spirit. These qualities are less evident than in 
The Admirable Crichton and Peter Pan. Indeed, the whole 
work moves on a lower plane than either of these, how 
much lower than Crichion we will not gauge. Its effervescent 
gaiety, however, inspires Miss Ellen Terry, whose 
bubbling good-humour and exquisite womanliness make an 
irresistible combination. Miss Irene Vanbrugh is innocent 
mischief incarnate ; no shade of Amy’s character, however 
fine, escapes her; she revels in the subtlety of the satire. 
In an excellent cast, Mr. Aubrey Smith deserves especial 
praise for a wholly natural and unforced study of sober 
Colonel Grey. Nevertheless, pleasurable as is the general 
effect of Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, our physicians are not likely 
to prescribe “an evening with Barrie” as a cure for the 
pessimism engendered by the zetégeist of modernity, so long 
as Pantaloon precedes the main piece at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. This is a Barrie experiment, a clever but sinister 
study of the egotism of the histrionic temperament which 
scarcely attunes the mind for what comes after. Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier finds a happy opportunity in it for 
some versatile and finished acting. Thus Pantaloon is 
justified of its existence. 


“OTHELLO” AT THE SHAFTESBURY 
THEATRE 


A critic must approach with some regret the task that 
awaits him here. Not insensible of the high claims of 
courage, wishing to voice his admiration of an earnest 
spirit and sincere, longing to encourage youth in a splendid 
venture, he must yet be either silent or speak in accents of 
dispraise. Miss Tita Brand, the young actress who has 
undertaken that thirteenth labour of Hercules, the control 
of a theatre, has commended herself to the discerning by 
clever work, informed with unusual intelligence and power, 
in various plays, ranging from the restrained intensity of 
Everyman to the unrestraint of The Edge of the Storm. 
Presumably of her own free will, she has elected to play the 
véle of Desdemona, a fact that affords the curious an 
interesting glimpse of the workings of the histrionic mind. 
Than the wife of the noble Moor, one finds no gentler, more 
submissive creature in the wide galaxy of Shakespeare’s 
womankind. Yet here is an actress, framed by nature for 
the portraiture of bodily and mental power, who must 
needs try to shrink herself to the dimensions of the timorous, 
clinging Desdemona. Nature is not so easily foiled, even 
by an ambitious actress, eager, in the pride of her youth, 
to subdue physical and intellectual difficulties, to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. Not once, in spite of her expenditure 
of much intelligence and much striving, does Miss Brand 
lull us to illusion; each line of her figure, meet for the 
enactment of the deep-bosomed mother of heroes, each 
note of her voice, tuned to the utterance of heroic words, 
rebels against it. Miss Brand cannot diminish herself to 
“fair Desdemon’s” proportions. Generous of her own 
powers, Miss Brand has also shown herself generous as 
manager. Mr. Hubert Carter, the Othello, is but little 





known to London. Here then is his chance. Alas 
that no triumph may be recorded! Credit him with a 
fine physique, intelligence and sincerity one can, but— 
“the rest is silence.””’ Or at least it should be, were 
it not the implicit duty of criticism to analyse the 
causes of failure. Those who recall Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
Othello—a conception open to dispute—can never forget 
the superb nobility of the Moor, his dignity, his sweet 
charm. These are the essential notes of his character. In 
Mr. Carter’s Othello they are absent, and the réle is conse- 
quently bereft of those qualities which win the sympathy 
of the onlooker. Mr. Carter's elocution, too, smacks of 
the class-room, jerky, over-insistent, and monotonous. 
Sound and fury there are; raging but no passion; the 
grandeur, the beauty and the pathos of Othello are beyond 
Mr. Carter’s present powers of expression. For these chief 
disappointments, compensation, inadequate but gratifying, 
is to be found in certain individual performances—in Mr. 
Barnes’ plausible, guileless picture of Iago, a portrait 
lacking due emphasis of the subtle and complex nature of 
the “ancient’s” villainy; in the pathetic figure of Mr. 
Anson’s Brabantio, in Mr. Ainley’s delicately-tinted 
study of Cassio, in Miss Granville’s triumph over her 
modernity as Emilia, a réle in which she almost reaches 
tragic greatness, and certainly achieves fine heights of 
power and pathos. For these things and the sober 
elegance of the mounting one is duly thankful. Our 
admiration, too, goes out to the young actress-manager for 
her spirit in ignoring the ‘‘star’’ system—but we could 
have hoped that she had found a new genius for Othello, 
and had not lost herself in Desdemona. 


“THE TROJAN WOMEN” AT THE 
COURT THEATRE 


Tue Tvoades of Euripides is one long wail. Troy has 
fallen; and the women of Troy, with Hecuba in their 
midst, stand in the keep, wailing for what has passed, and 
for what is to come. From this wailing there is little 
relief; a few bursts of passion from Queen Hecuba; the 
wild prophecies of Cassandra, as she goes forth to the ship 
of Agamemnon, soon, as we know, to share his death at 
Clytemnestra’s hand in Argos; a sharp encounter between 
Helen and Hecuba in the presence of doubting Menelaus, 
and the awful tragedy of the death of little Astyanax, 
hurled from the walls of Troy by order of the Greeks, and 
buried in the great shield of his father, Hector. These are 
all the episodes that amount to anything like action. The 
rest is all wailing. For the action lies behind. Faust Ilium 
et ingens gloria. The men of Troy are all dead, lying 
naked, most of them, and unburied uader their own walls: 
only the women are left—to wail for the sons and husbands 
they have lost, for the city that is being burned beneath 
their eyes, for the captivity and shame that await them, 
when once the long ships of the Greeks shall have reached 
their haven. Men are few in the play; and it is not 
distinctively the manly side of those who appear that the 
dramatist dwells on. Menelaus, once the great warrior, is 
here torn between love and loathing of Helen; he wavers like 
any woman, and takes Helen alive to his ship with an excuse 
of deferred vengeance which is worthy of Hamlet—or a 
woman. Talthybius, the Greek herald, the bearer of 
hateful tidings, breaks down under the horror of his lords’ 
commands, and wails, in his own way, like the captives he 
herds before him. It is a play of women. 

We know of no so forcible expression in literature of the 
sense of desolation, of loneliness, of a void. The great tide 
of action has rolled away from Troy for ever. The noble 
deeds of arms, the feasting, the love, the heroes in breast- 
plates and plumed helmets—all are gone ; what remains is 
a handful of women huddled together in a _half-ruined 
tower. The poignancy of that feeling is all but unen- 
durable. It is the emotional essence of the play—a senti- 
ment that grips one more and more, as one after another 
the great names depart, and leave yet a smaller handful 
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in cowering loneliness. We found it proof even against the 
suspicion of weariness which, perhaps inevitably, attends, 
in these hurried days of ours, the long-drawn-out wailing 
of the women. The wailing se2ms excessive; and yet, The 
Trojan Women being what it is, it is difficult to see what 
else the actors could have done. 

All who have sufficient interest in the Greek drama to 
visit these Vedrenne-Barker matinées of the play (and those 
who have not will miss what they should not miss) will, no 
doubt, have seen Professor Gilbert Murray’s admirable 
introduction to the translation which was reviewed in the 
Acapemy of March 11, and which forms the text used in 
the performance. There is no need, therefore, to dwell on 
what the poet-translator points out as the chief message of 
the play, the “rebel passion” pity, here seen for the first 
time in European literature exalted into a moving prin- 
ciple. We must close an all too brief account of the per- 
formance by calling special attention to a very fine, if not 
always unexceptionable rendering of the trying part of 
Hecuba by Miss Marie Brema, Miss Edyth Olive’s most 

thetic and beautiful Cassandra, and the Talthybius of 

r. James Hearn, which, indeed, it would be hard to 
praise too highly. For the rest, Miss Wynne-Matthieson 

lays Andromache, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Helen, and 

r. Dennis Eadie, Menelaus; and all play well. 








SCIENCE 
THE VARIETIES OF OPTIMISM 


Tue observed varieties of optimism may be classified, I 
think, according to their origin, or according to their 
measure. In attempting sucha classification one is perhaps 
likely to meet with more success than if it were essayed to 
answer the question: “What is optimism?” This, I 
believe, would be almost profitless; for I have heard two 
admirers of Mr. George Meredith, each thoroughly con- 
versant with his work, declare respectively that he is an 
optimist and a pessimist. In this and a hundred other 
cases it is probable that the argument is not about facts 
but about names. It is better, therefore, to forego any 
definition, and to ask ourselves what are the states of mind 
that may be included in the widest meaning of the term 
optimism. 

Probably the most common and certainly the most 
practically important variety of optimism—to begin with 
the classification by origins—is not so much a state of 
mind as a state of body. This variety one may call 
organic, constitutional, visceral, or—if you like—gastric 
optimism. It invariably presupposes a good digestion. 
Though entirely non-rational, it is capable of a rational 
explanation. It is now known that the most important of 
the various “‘senses”’ which supplement the familiar five, is 
dependent upon the innumerable sensory nerves which 
proceed from the internal organs to the brain. In health, 
these nerves combine to produce the “organic sense of 
well-being,” the perversion and reversal of which are 
the characteristic feature common to all forms of 
melancholia. In other states, such as certain forms 
of mania, and in ecstasy, this sense may be heightened, 
but not reversed. In health, then, every man has an 
organic bias towards optimism. The overwhelming 
majority of people, whose normal health is not 
qualified even by the “malady of thought,” are there- 
fore optimists in virtue of their “‘ organic sense of well- 
being.” This variety of optimism is, as I have said, 
entirely non-rational, and thus may be compatible with a 
belief in hell, which no sympathetic person could realise 
without loss of his sanity, not to. mention his optimism. 
But so powerful is the control exercised by the organic 
sensations over the higher faculties of most of us, that, 
given healthy viscera, it may be doubted whether the 
imagination is capable of realising and explicitly appre- 
ciating the unspeakable ghastliness of such a belief. In 





describing gastric optimism as non-rational, however, I do 
not mean to stigmatise it. Granted that not one per cent. 
of the population thinks about the things that permanently 
matter, it is indeed well that gastric optimism should exist 
and exercise such power. Its genesis is obvious to the 
evolutionist, who sees in it a factor that makes for fitness 
and survival. We therefore note its existence, congratulate 
ourselves thereupon, admit its inestimable practical worth, 
but dismiss it as of no rational or philosophic weight, save 
in so far as its existence is itself an argument for rational 
optimism. ; 

Next in order of importance, perhaps, is the optimism 
which has a very different origin—not in the abdomen, but 
in the acceptance of some comforting creed. The reader 
certainly does not need my assistance in recalling the 
innumerable creeds—all, of course, of Oriental origin, 
Western man never yet having achieved the making of a 
religion, unless we except Christian science and the like— 
which postulate a happy and illimitable hereafter to com- 
pensate for these present ills, “which are but for a 
moment.” It is a common characteristic of these many 
creeds, ancient and modern, that they emphasise the ills of 
this life in contrast with the promise of the next. They 
thus inculcate a terrestrial pessimism, but a celestial 
optimism. Herein is a distinction to be noted in com- 
paring this, which is the optimism of faith, with the third 
species now to be named, which is the optimism of reason. 
But again I protest that I am attempting to classify—not 
to pass judgment. And though it would be easy, and 
might on occasion be expedient, to jeer at gastric optimism, 
or at the optimism of the faith which anticipates a happy 
hunting-ground, or a harem, or a harp, yet I believe that 
writer and readers in good health would probably each 
acknowledge some share in each of “these varieties of 
optimism—that of the abdomen, that of faith (or hope), 
and that of reason. Most will offer some measure of 
some sort of assent to the optimism of faith as ex- 
pressed by Socrates—“ To the good man no evil thing can 
happen.” 

If I may be allowed yet another array of terms, I will 
name these three varieties of optimism, according to their 
origin, sensory optimism, emotional optimism, rational 
optimism. 

Let us now attempt another classification, according to 
the measure of optimism. Obviously this classification 
will include various beliefs which may be referred, in their 
origin, to one or all of the causes named. 

We must begin with the most thorough-going optimism 
—to which alone the term can properly be applied: for all 
the others are no more than greater or less degrees of 
meliorism. This, then, I take it, is the most universal 
form of the doctrine which used to be known as univer- 
salism, and which teaches that there is an eternally happy 
future for all men. [It is interesting to observe that 
modern theological teaching seems to be tending towards 
this position. I knew a child who was officially taught 
that though there is a hell, yet there is probably no one in 
it but Judas Iscariot.] But the most universal form of 
Universalism would extend its optimism to every sentient 
thing: ‘‘ admitted to that equal sky, his faithful dog shall 
bear him company.” The broken bird whom Mr. Thomas 
Hardy has described as crawling away to die, with the 
‘“‘sportsman’s”’ missile in its soft tissues; the albatross 
shot by the ancient mariner; the coster’s donkey—all 
alike are to be recompensed, and much more than recom- 
pensed. No pang of pain, no distress of mind or soul, 
ever felt by any sentient thing, since the dawn of sentiency, 
but shall be paid for with “ good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over.”’ This alone can 
literally be called optimism. The next approach to it is 
Universalism proper, which postulates salvation and com- 
pensation for all men, just and unjust—but not for a 
‘missing link,” an ape, a bird, a kitten, or a worm. 
Whether these doctrines are sensory, emotional or rational 
in origin the reader will consider. 

Pope, who has already given me one quotation, will 
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serve to illustrate another form of optimism. [One must 
use the word despite its inaccuracy.] This teaches that all 

ial evil is universal good: “One truth is clear, whatever 
is, is right.” This, as Dickens somewhere remarks, involves 
the assertion that nothing that ever was, was wrong. Per- 
haps that is not a very profound criticism; but, at any 
tate, here is another variety of optimism well defined. A 
variant of it, much more poignant and affecting in expres- 
sion, as well as more philosophic and intelligible, is to be 
found in Browning’s “‘ Abt Vogler:” ‘‘ There shall never 
be one lost good”; ‘‘ Why rushed the discords in, but that 
harmony should be prized?” This, I think, is more in 
consonance with the teaching of evolutionary science than 
is Carlyle’s “The great soul of the world is just;” or the 
vague corresponding line from the “‘ Essay on Man,’’—‘‘ All 
Discord, Harmony not understood.” If we hear only dis- 
cord and are racked therewith, what avails it to us that 
some one may be listening to the music of the spheres ? 
Whereas Browning teaches that the Discord is the con- 
dition of the Harmony. Pope’s lines, indeed, are more 
ponderous than weighty. 

Browning’s sublime lines naturally suggest another 
variety of optimism of which we may regard Leibnitz as a 
type, with his “best of all possible worlds.” This, of 
course, did not mean, as is sometimes thought, that no 
improvement on this world is conceivable; a doctrine 
which, like the most universal Universalism, would indeed 
be properly entitled to be described as optimism. Leibnitz 
by no means meant to deny the existence of any kind of 
evil: his conception was nearer Browning’s. Given certain 
conditions inherent in things—by whom given, we are not 
told—the Deity has done his best. This may be a vale of 
tears, but that is not the Deity’s fault—no more could 
fairly have been expected of him in the circumstances ; 
this is the best world that was possible. Doubtless we can 
imagine a better, but if we remember how seriously he was 
handicapped, we must admit that he is not to blame. 
The reader will acquit me of any intention to be irreverent ; 
and perhaps he will agree that so puerile a conception of 
the Eternal is as well and seriously met by ridicule as by 
ostensibly serious argument. This saying of Leibnitz 
excellently illustrates the result of trying to trim Truth to 
the taste of theologians. Nowadays we are hardly likely 
to worship, in place of the Unconditioned Condition of All 
things, a supposititious person who is conceived as “‘ making 
the best of a bad job.” 

From these and many other variants of so-called 
optimism we pass by slow degrees, through such opinions 
as that which belittles present and personal evil by saying 
**it will be all the same a century hence,” to attitudes 
which are optimistic only in so far as they repudiate 
explicit pessimism. Language is plainly in need of a word 
which shall express the doctrine that good and evil are 
balanced or that “‘ things might have been better and might 
have been worse ’’—an opinion which is usually, and most 
improperly, regarded as optimistic, as if any denial of 
pessimism were optimism ; but at present we ask whether 
aman is an optimist or a pessimist, as if there were no 
choice save between two antithetic superlatives. 

After this attempt to classify the varieties of opinion 
usually called optimistic, first according to their genesis, 
and secondly according to their measure, it remains to be 
considered what measure of rational optimism or meliorism 
may be based upon scientific considerations. We must ask 
ourselves whether all forms of optimism, even though 
digestive or emotional in their origin, are not in some 
measure their own justification; and whilst attempting to 
discount the bias of health towards “‘ looking on the bright 
side of things,’ we must inquire into the truth of such 
Sayings as that “ the darkest hour comes before the dawn,”’ 
and that “when things are at their worst they begin to 
mend.” Last we must ask whether the true rational 
optimism is not, “‘ whatever is, is right’’—but, “ whatever 


is wrong may be righted.” 
rs at C. W. SALEEBY. 











MUSIC 


“ L’APRES-MIDI D'UN FAUNE,” BY 
CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


On April r the Queen’s Hall might not inaptly have 
borrowed the title of Erckmann-Chatrian’s fascinating 
story, and called itself “La maison forestiére,” so subtly 
did the spirit of a vernal nature’s solitades dominate its 
musical atmosphere. On that afternoon the first half of 
an interesting programme began with Mendelssohn’s delicate 
overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and ended 
with the prelude “ L’aprés-midi d’un Faune,” by Claude 
Debussy. 

The works of this young French composer are compara- 
tively little known here, with the exception of a few 
charming songs and one or two weird and tortuous piano- 
pieces. In the latter M. Debussy’s methods forcibly bring 
to mind those of his compatriot Fauré, of whom Leschetizki 
once remarked that, if he simply wanted a glass of water, 
he would apparently be forced to twist himself backwards, 
clasp it with contorted wrist, slide it over one knee, under 
the other, round the waist, beneath the arms, up the back, 
past the ears, and so to his lips, changing hands a dozen 
times on the way. Debussy is however a composer of 
renown in his own country, where, besides an orchestral 
suite and a quartet for strings, he produced in 1892 at the 
Opéra Comique an opera entitled ‘‘ Pelléas and Mélisande,”’ 
which excited much furious dissension among the critics of 
the day. The merits or demerits of this opera cannot be 
discussed and determined here; we prefer to judge M. 
Debussy by his orchestral prelude “ L’aprés-midi d’un 
Faune,” which certainly claims for its author one of the 
first qualifications of an artist, namely the power of creat- 
ing atmosphere. 

The prelude, which we are told has as its basis a poem of 
Stéphane Mallarmé, representing the meditations of a faun 
resting at sultry noon in thick woodland shades, is in fact 
no more than a musical study in suggestiveness. A few 
scattered lines of Mallarmé’s are given in the analytical 
notes, to illuminate the languorous and nebulous atmo- 
sphere of the music itself. We read that 
“the Faun meditates on the nymphs he has pursued, some of whom 
were ‘cold as a fountain in tears,’ while others were dissolved in sighs. 
He dreams of ‘the thicket bedewed with the chords’ of his pipes, of 
the ‘ horizon not ruffled by a wrinkle,’ and of the ‘ Sicilian borders of 
the peaceful pool,’ silent beneath the ‘ flowers of dancing light,’ while 
everything ‘ burns beneath the the tawny hour.’”. .. 


He dreams that under 


‘the shadow of Etna he holds in his arms Venus herself. Then he 
abruptly breaks off, for punishment will surely follow such presump- 
tion. The soul, vacant of words, and the heavy body slowly succumb 
to the haughty silence of midday. Without delay I must sleep in for- 
getfulness of this blasphemy.” 

M. Debussy illustrates the wanderings of his Satyr’s 
mind in five themes, which we may compare to five green 
woodland paths, subtly interwoven and leading us through 
solitude on solitude of mysterious enchantment. It is 
perhaps regrettable that the first theme, given out primarily 
by the unaccompanied first flute, should be unmelodious, 
and more suggestive to the ear of the “‘coit-like whinny,” 
bursting from evil shapes, in Tennyson’s “‘ Simon Stylites,’’ 
than the “wild thrilling liquidity of dewy piping” of 
which Keats sang in cadences of unsurpassed felicity. The 
honey-throated Sicilian poet of olden day, praying to the 
Muses: ‘‘ Begin, ye Nine, the sweet bucolic lay!” would, 
we imagine, have been considerably startled by some of the 
flute-playing extemporised by a modern Gallic Pan. This 
is perhaps the chilling effect of more Northerly breath on 
Southern inspiration, for Keats himself invokes the god as 
a “Strange ministrant of undescribéd sounds,” and 
furthermore describes him as sitting through ‘‘ whole 
solemn hours” to hearken “ the dreary melody of bedded 
reeds’’—by which illusion we mean no disrespect to 
Mr. Wood’s orchestra, be it understood. But in their 
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imaginative conception of the sylvan deity M. Debussy’s 
ideas coincide rather with those of Theocritus, than Keats. 
To the French composer, as to Theocritus, he is the lumber- 
ing being, half-god, half-beast, horned, bearded, and limbed 
like a goat, leering of visage, bestially passioned, divine 
only in his supremacy over rural things. Theocritus, 
through his shepherd, fears the rage of Pan ‘“‘ who always 
sleeps at noon.” Debussy’s Faun in his drowsy hour, 
meditates on the “‘ victims that have escaped him ; ’’—“ the 
god pursuing, the maid pursued” stamp a Swinburnian 
emphasis on his complex rhythms ; one is vaguely conscious 
that through the composer’s visions of flying, floating 
nymphs, his sympathies cry out with Tennyson’s Lucre- 
tius: “Catch her, goat-foot!” In a sense seeing how 
deeply an erotic spirit flavours literature in France, it is 
not surprising that some of it should find its way into her 
national music. But in point of truthful suggestion, how 
much nearer the real spirit of nature are Keats’ lines in the 
famous hymn to Pan, already quoted: 
‘* Be still the unimaginable lodge 

For solitary thinkings ; such as dodge 

Conception to the very bourne of Heaven, 

Then leave the naked brain; be still the leaven 

That spreading in this dull and clodded earth 

Gives it a touch ethereal.” 


The italics are ours. 

Or let us consider that masterpiece of antique art, the 
Faun of Praxiteles, as it stands among the cold immor- 
talities of the Capitol—a piece of crystallised movement, 
radiating sunshine and memories of golden hours from its 
yellowing marble, 

‘tas if the substance were warm to the touch, and imbued with actual 
life. Here are no goat-legs, no horned and bearded face, disfigured by 
a detestable leer.” 

‘It is,"’ says Hawthorne, “ the marble image of a young man, lean- 
ing his right arm on the trunk or stump of a tree; one hand hangs 
carelessly by his side, in the other he holds a fragment of a pipe, or 
some such sylvan instrument. His only garment, a lion's-skin, with 
the claws upon the shoulder, hangs half-way down his back, leaving 
his limbs and the entire front of the figure nude. The form thus dis- 
played is marvellously graceful. . . .” 


Here is the god indeed, as he stood upright beside the 
brook Molpeia, with a pipe of young green rushes cut from 
its crystal eddies in his hand, his hair waved by woodland 
winds above those pointed ears—ears, as we would fain 
believe, grown long through listening to the ground, rather 
than indicative of animality in this fresh and joyous 
creature. He is nearly naked as a type of unabashed 
innocence, and has shouldered a lion’s skin to signify 
dominion over forest beasts. 

It is related of Praxiteles that he once invited Phryne to 
choose among his works. Anxious to discover which he 
himself thought finest, she caused him to be falsely informed 
that his studio was on fire, upon which the sculptor 
immediately called out: ‘‘Save my Faun, and my Eros!” 
Eros has since disappeared, but the Faun remains, to the 
eternal glory of Greek art. And so it is with the Greek 
myths in general. Many have perished, but in sculpture, 
in literature, in music, above all in human thought, the 
Faun survives. There was in our midst, a few years ago, 
a young American dancer who frisked her way not only 
into fashion, but into fame, by her marvellous representa- 
tion of one of these beings, as suggested by an early Italian 
picture. The very spirit of unfettered Nature leaped in her 
fantastic steps; her movements, extraordinarily graceful, 
and all copied from wind-blown boughs, flowing rivulets, 
the flight of a bird, a swaying flower, were animated 
apparently by the most gleeful irresponsibility—she seemed 
neither wholly human, terrestrial, or divine, but a blend of 
all three. The Faun again. Alone of Greek deities he 
preserves his immortality through the eternal suggestiveness 
of Nature in her solitudes. Is it we, or is it Pan himself 
who follows those mysterious paths, leading to secret brakes, 
in which all lovers of the soil delight ?—paths whose dewy 
branches still seem to hold the dawn at noon. Who does 


not know them? And who, when alone pacing their 
loneliness, is not haunted by dreams of unseen, unknown 





presences, and yearnings to give these mystical impressions 
concrete shape? Beauty ever whispers to us thus. 
** A book of verses underneath the bough,” 


cries Omar Khayyam, 
* A loaf of bread, a jug of wine, and thou 

Beside me, singing in the wilderness— 

O wilderness were Paradise enow !” 
The word “ thou” is here addressed to a human love. But 
we may make the same invocation in spirit, to the spirit, 
which, singing beside us in the wilderness, turns that 
wilderness into Paradise. ‘‘ And thou !—and thou!” cries 
Debussy’s Faun, to the nymphs that evade his clasp in 
turn, till at last quitting one elusive shape for another, he 
dreams that he holds in his arms the archetype of all loveli- 
ness—Venus herself. And there thought fails him. He 
sleeps. 

We prefer not to take the voluptuous suggestions of the 
French music and poem too literally. Let us rather 
believe they represent the noble impulses of human nature 
towards Nature in her veils—mysterious impressions of 
that divine passion of being, underlying her seasonable 
manifestations, towards which our own being leaps and is 
baffled ; as a sudden gush of scent from a hyacinth rushes 
out under pressure of unknown influences, and is as sud- 
denly arrested and dispersed. ‘‘Conceptions” that evade 
us “to the very bourne of Heaven ”’ indeed! 

Yet, however elusive she seems, Nature holds one giftin 
reserve for her pursuers—the gift of fame. Perishable as 
is her vesture, those who have touched the hem of her 
garment are consecrated unto immortality. The old myth 
of Pan and Syrinx justifies itself even in this workaday 
world. We hope that Claude Debussy, who, in company of 
his Faun, has made Sicilian thickets his own, will one day 
find that, along with Theocritus, with Praxiteles, with the 
great body of poets, and the rarer and beloved pastoral 
writers of our own time, he too has pursued an immortal 
being, and behold, as he touches it, it turns to a flowering 
laurel in his hands. Ef 








CORRESPONDENCE 
MONTCALM AND WOLFE 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—In your notice of the third edition of “ the Fight 
with France for North America,” your reviewer speaks of 
my defence of Montcalm’s immediate attack on Wolfe as 
something novel and untenable. On the contrary, it has 
been a matter of open discussion ever since the “ Battle of 
the Plains” was fought. One of Montcalm’s obvious 
reasons, namely, that Wolfe would entrench himself and 
draw further men, guns and supplies from the fleet below, 
he controverts by a most extraordinary suggestion, which I 
read over many times to be sure I read it aright: to wit 
—that Montcalm’s Indians would have made the path up the 
cliff impassable! With the fleet at the foot of the cliff and 
the British army on the top—nay, with even the one 
British regiment that did remain unengaged above the 
Foulon while the battle was fought, how could any sharp- 
shooters, much less Montcalm’s not very numerous or 
enthusiastic Indians, quietly take and keep a position 
enabling them to fire on the path? I confess to utter 
mystification, and indeed comment would seem superfluous. 

However, fully admitting that Montcalm’s action is a 
matter of old contention, which I endeavoured to approach 
with the modesty becoming a civilian, and nothing but a 
knowledge of the ground and the circumstances of the 
opposing armies to guide me, let us see what the latest and 
most exhaustive accounts of this immortal struggle say. 

Major Wood is a soldier and a resident in Quebec. He 
has had the advantage of many recent disclosures, to say 
nothing of an intimacy with Dr. Doughty, who recently 
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ee sar a six-volume work on the siege. He is also 
ident of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 
In his lately published “ Fight for Canada,” half of which 
is occupied by the Quebec campaign, he has this to say 
about Montcalm’s decision :— 


“The unanimous opinion, then, was in favour of an immediate 
attack, and even though the infantry advance should not be prepared 
by the 25 guns, as it should have been, this decision was undoubtedly 
the right one, Indeed there was no choice at all. For with a hostile 
fleet on the St. Lawrence above Quebec and a hostile army. on the 

romontory itself, the French position was quite untenable. And as 
ine was imminent, prompt action was necessary. Nor was it of 
any use to wait for Bougainville, because whatever might be gained 
by this would be counterbalanced by the additional strength of the 
British position.” 


Your reviewer is of course entitled to the other point 
of view, but his argument against the main part of ours is 
incredible, and his presentment of my view as original 
and even eccentric would rather argue an aloofness on his 
part from the mass of work and criticism that has been 
expended on this famous exploit, and a lack of knowledge 
of the ground. Regarding the term “ Wolfe’s infantry,” 
your Reviewer would ye find, throughout the book, 
the expression: ‘‘ Wolfe’s Grenadiers,” or ‘‘ Wolfe’s Artil- 
lery,” not used in the particular sense he applies to it. 
And, moreover, there is a full account of Howe’s initiative 
in lightinfantry matters—to which he apparently alludes— 
on page 237. 

A. G. BRADLEY. 


{Our reviewer writes in reply : ‘‘ Mr. Bradley supports his contention 
by references to authorities; may I do likewise? I can claim no 
knowledge of the ground, as Mr. Bradley can do; but I can claim an 

uaintance with the work of the best military history of the present 
day, Mr. Fortescue’s History of the British Army—a book from which it 
would appear that Mr. Bradley has kept aloof. If I was under a 
misapprehension about ‘‘ Wolfe’s Light Iafantry"’ I apologise: I find 
& page with that heading, on which is described the formation of a 
corps of light infantry, and in view of Mr. Bradley’s letter I confess 
that the page now becomes meaningless to me. There is, no doubt, if 
the author says so, another, and a hidden, meaning in the page from 
which the reviewer had better remain aloof.'’] 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—The Acapemy of to-day refers in two interesting 
paragraphs to the impending sale of Walter Savage Landor’s 
villa outside Florence. They — of his residing in it 
from 1829 to 1859, occasionally. Poverty, or as the 
AcapEmMy writer puts it “his unfitness for family life” 
drove him “‘ to take refuge in apartments in Florence, where 
he remained until his death,” 

Desirous of marking these “‘ apartments”’ by a Memorial 
Tablet, certain Englishmen and Americans in the ’eighties 
consulted Henry Savage Landor (the Tibet traveller) for 
information concerning the exact house and locality. 
Except his vague notion that it was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Church of the Carmine, our united 
efforts altogether failed to identify the “ apartment” 
hallowed by the last hours of this great if eccentric 
character. 

I received long afterwards a letter from Henry Savage 
Landor; but never acquired further satisfactory notice of 
the special knowledge sought for through his instrumen- 
tality, which remains, as far as I possess any clue, buried 
for all our time in complete oblivion. 

The Acapemy relates that Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
“‘found the gigantic schoolboy in a cloud of pictures at his 
villa.” Iam unable to fix the particular year when Emer- 
son visited Florence, but in 1870 or 1871 I spent a memor- 
able and exclusive evening alone with the eminent American 
philosopher at an hotel situated in Santa Lucia, Naples, 
where he alighted for a few hours before embarking for 
Egypt with an invalid lady, I believe, his daughter. 


April 8, WILLIAM MERCER, 





ENGLISH WORDS ON THE CONTINENT 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Srr,—Your correspondent H. E. F. is inaccurate. In 
both French and Italian raid means “ raid’’—incursion, 
incursione are its correct synonyms. The term was 
adopted in French military circles at the time of the 
American civil war, when Mobsby’s guerillas and other 
wandering bands left no doubt as to what a raid was. 
Later, its use slumbered, and the event which gave the 
word life and popularity on the Continent was the Jameson 
incident. Before that, the use of the term was as un- 
common as it has become general since. Of late es its 
meaning has been extended. First it was employed to 
describe long-distance cavalry races—imitation raids—and 
now it is applied even to cycling events. The somewhat 
naive suggestion that “‘raid”’ is, in fact, nothing but the 
English word “ride” hardly needs confutation. The 
proper French pronunciation is not “ ra-id” but “ réd’””— 
quite different from our English “ride,” quite similar to 
our “raid.” Nor is it used to signify any kind of ride, but 
only that kind of ride which resembles a raid. Has 
H. E. F., or any other correspondent, ever heard a French- 
man propose to take a “‘raid”’ in the Bois de Boulogne ? 

It is as well that the matter should be cleared up, 
because many Frenchmen and Italians, as well as English- 
men, are ignorant of the precise provenance of the word. 
Littré, Hatzfeld and Darmesteter, Edgren, Boielle, and, in 
brief, nearly all editors of French dictionaries, omit it. In 
the latest edition of ‘‘ Larousse,” however, the matter is 
definitely dealt with. 

THe WRITER OF THE NOTE, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 
QUERIES 


THE WILLOW.—In Hebrew the willow, or sa/ix, is named ‘‘ oreb,” a word 
equating the Latin ardor, and rendered as “‘ trees" in the ‘‘ P.B.” version of 
Psalm 137, 2. No doubt the willow is meant (see Isaiah 44, 4): ‘‘ Willows 
by the water-courses "; but the very pathetic poetry of the Book of Psalms 





ful to suspend the harps ; Hebrew Kinnor put in the plural, it being a portable 
instrument, perhaps of guitar fashion. As to the shrub willow, or oszer, take 
Shrewsbury to whit, from scrub or scrobbes-berie; a mere ‘‘scrub" such as 
we see by English water-courses utilised for palm-branches at Eastertide ; such 
plants would not sustain a quantity of such musical f/am¢ when they rested to 
weep ; whence we derive our idea of a ‘‘ weeping willow” from sympathy, 
called sa/ix ‘‘ babylonica ;" but the white willow is a large timber-tree, and 
the allied ‘* poplars” do run high.—A. Ha//. 

_ JoLLy.—Although we are apt to look upon the use of this word in some of 
its conjunctions as slang, yet very good authority for it is to be found in a 
serious theological work of two hundred and fifty years ayo, namely John 
Trapp’s Commentary on the Old and New Testament (London, 1656-7), in 
which this quaint expression appears : ‘‘ All was jo//y quiet at Ephesus before 
St. Paulcame thither.” This seems quite a modern application of the word. 
Are there any other like instances ?—Z. Z. R. 

O PHYSICS, BEWARE OF METAPHYsSICS!—In Comte's Positive Philosophy 
(Miss Martineau’s translation), vol. 1. p. 266, it is said that this was ‘‘a 
favourite saying " of Sir Isaac Newton. Can this be verified in any way? Is 
there any authority whatever for the assertion ?— W. JZ. 7. 

AMAZON STONES.—According to Humboldt, the South American traveller, 
these stones are scarcely distinguishable from Persepolitan cylinders or seals. 
They are said to be longitudinally perforated.and covered with inscriptions and 
figures. Are any of these stones to be seen in England, and in what modern 
books of travel, or otherwise, is reference made to them? I can find no trace 
of these Amazon stones at the British Museum.— W. A. 7. 

To Cry RoAst MEAT.—In Charles Lamb's essay on ‘‘ Christ’s Hospital 
five and thirty years ago,” he tells the story ofa Blue-coat boy who kept a 
donkey on the leads of the dormitory which he fed upon br: ad extracted from 
forty of his schoolfellows. ‘‘This game went on for better than a week; till 
the foolish beast, not able to fare well, but ke must cry roast meat... .” 
What does this mean ?—/, H. D. 

E14’s ‘‘ QUAINT PogTEss.”—In Charles Lamb’s “ Detached Thoughts on 
Books and Reading,” the following lines are quoted by ‘‘a quaint poetess 
of the day,” descriptive of a penniless boy eagerly devouring a book at a 
stall, and being ordered by the owner to put the book down because he 
never p anything : 

** You Sir, you never buy a book, 
Therefore in one you shall not look.” 
Who was the ‘‘quaint poetess ?"—B. W. W. 


ANSWERS 


SMART’s ‘‘ HYMN TO DAviD.”—This poem was republished in 1819 by the 
Rev. R. Harvey. Forty-six out of the eighty-six stanzas are to be found in 
T. H. Ward's ‘* The English Poets,” vol. iii. (Addison to Blake), published by 
Macmillan. See also Chalmer’s ‘‘ English Poets,” vol. xvi—H. £, /, (Nar- 
berth). 

cuanr’s ‘*Hymn TO Davip.”—This is to be found in Nichol's ‘* British 
Poets,” vol. 42 of the series; vol. iii, of the ‘*Less-known” poets. It has 
eighty-six six-lined stanzas, portions of which, says the Editor (George 
Gilfillan) ‘‘a Milton or a Shakespeare has never surpassed.”"—S. W. G. 

SMART'S ‘‘ HYMN TO Davip.”—This poem was age in 1901 by Mr. 
Elkin Mathews in his Shilling Garland, My copy is from the library of the 
late Professor F. York Powell. —A. &. Bayley (Malvern). 

Smart's ‘‘ Hymn TO Davib."”—An edition of Christ Smart's “A 
Song to David," edited by Mr. J. R. Tutin and containing the complete poem 
with notes, was published in 1898 by Wm, Andrews and Son, 5 Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C. The poem has been frequently reprinted. It was printed in 
its entirety in the carlier editions of Chambers’ ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Engtish 
Literature,” and is given with the omission of a few verses in the new edition, 
It is to be found in a somewhat more abridged form in Palgrave's ‘ Treasury 
of Sacred Song,” in Mr. Quiller Couch’s ‘‘ Oxford Book of English Verse,” 
and in other collections. See Chambers’ ‘‘ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture,” vol, ii, and the ‘* National Dictionary of Biography,” for further 
information.—MM/. A. C. (Cambridge). 

Smart's ‘‘HyMn TO Davip."—Litterateur (Sunderland) will find a com- 
plete copy of Christopher Smart's ‘‘ Hymn to David” in Chambers’ ‘' Ency- 
clopzedia of English Literature,” vol. ii. p. 474- judging from the length of 
the poem it is hardly ible that it could have been “ written with a key on 
the walls of a cell."—£. Enid Lioyd. 

ELpER.—See Professor Skeat’s edition of “ Piers Plowman,” 3B text, Passus 
1, lines 67, 68: 

‘* Judas he iaped with iuwen siluer, 
And sithen on an eller honged hym after,” 
and Professor Skeat’s notes on this e.—H. EB, J. (Narberth). 

MONARCH OF THE NORTH.—See ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” B text, Passus I., 
line 118: ‘* Ponam em in aquilone, et similis ero altissimo,” an inexact 
quotation of the Vulgate Isaiah xiv. 13, 14, and Professor Skeat’s notes. 
Lucifer, who presided over one of the ten orders in heaven, became proud 
(moody) and said that he would sit in the north part of heaven, and be equal 
to the Almighty. Compare Milton, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” v. 775-760: 

‘* At length into the limits of the north 
They came; and Satan to his royal seat, 


The palace of great Lucifer.” 
See also Skelton’s ‘‘ Colin Clout” : 
‘* Some say ye sit in trones 
Like princes aguélonis.” 
See also the Anglo-Saxon poem called ‘‘ Fall of the Angels” (once attri- 
buted to Caedmon), v. 29, 30: 
** Cwaep paet hine his hige spéone 
t hé west and norp, wyrcean ongunne.” 
th alias ae £. J. (Narberth). 
PROPERTY has its duties, &c. On the authority of Mr. Friswell, this saying 
may be attributed to Lord ee who whilst Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
dictated it to his secretary, Mr. Drummond, in a letterto a Welsh friend. Its 
occurrence in a letter from Captain Thomas Drummond is no doubt a mis- 
statement of the above. Nevertheless it is doubtful whether the apophthegm, 
‘* Property has its duties as well as its rights,” is an original remark of Lord 
Mulgrave ; something very nearly akin thereto is, if 1 mistake not, to be 
found in Plato, although I cannot quote chap‘er and verse—/, M. C. 
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™ Williams Typewriter 


(ACADEMY MODEL) 


‘Six months ago we commenced selling our well-known Williams Type- 
-writer No. 2 at a discount of 40 per cent. from the established price. 
We not only reduced the price but added some new devices to the 
machine, which made it a little better than before. To distinguish it 
from previous models we have called it the ‘‘ACADEMY MODEL,” and 
in the United States it will be known as the “WILLIAMS JUNIOR.”’ 
We believed that a first-class Typewriter at a popular price would sell, 
and may say that the demand during the first six months has exceeded 


our expectations. 


The public have appreciated the bargain by purchasing machines, 
and many purchasers have expressed their satisfaction by voluntarily 
recommending their friends to buy a Williams Typewriter. The 
fact that we are willing to place hundreds of these machines on hire 
at 12s. 6d. per month should be conclusive evidence that we have con- 
fidence in their durability and capability.. We shall continue to sell 
these machines in the United Kingdom at the following prices: 


aS a 





No. 2 foolscap, formerly £21, now £12 12s. net cash. 
No. 3 brief as £23, ,, £14 14s. _ 


Instalment Pian, 25s. for Two Months, followed by Monthly Payments of 12s. 6d. 


This machine may be seen and full particulars obtained at any of our 
offices. 





Willi Typewriter C 

1 1ams ype ri er 0. POST THIS (for a halfpenny in 

f E INQUIRY FORM (er ener etree 

or urope To WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., 57 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
LONDON o 57 Holborn Viaduct Please send me full details of your Discount Offer of The 
pe: re andl 4 

ABERDEEN - 15 Union Street LEICESTER - ~- 60-64 Halford St, Academy" Model Williams Typewriter. 

BELFAST - 71 Ann €&treet LEIGH - = «= 64 Bond Street Pines cc cccckevurececsauebepeleuse veceseseccsecseicesssendaens 

BIRMINGHAM 28 High Street LIVERPOOL  - 

BURNLEY - 9 Grimshaw Street MANCHESTER - 267 Deansgate FE 0 cob cnriecscoscchapascescoccocencedeahasceedetoceccekaned 

CARDIFF - 8 St. John’s Square MIDDLESBROUGH - RoyalExchange fn a ccccesceeeceeecceccceunscceuccccececcseucecees 

DUBLIN - 6 Upper Ormond Quay NEWCASTLE .- - 21Collingwood St. 

EDINBURGH - 19 Shandwick Place NOTTINGHAM- ~- Prudential Bdngs. QaeMAGR 60 cc cviicccdsccvcccsvcvecdesdécecosusscusececcsosseees 

EXETER - - 31 Queen Street PORTSMOUTH - 154 Queen Street : = te 

GLASGOW .- 6&9 Bothwell St. SHEFFIELD - - 72 Queen Street see ude ont condone ® pow oy 
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